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Koop Awarded Schweitzer Prize 
Former Official Seeks Health Care Reforms 


by Tan Diem Pham 


*““We can lower both health 
care costs and insurance costs by 
linking insurance costs to 
behavior. It makes sense to me to 
raise the premiums or reduce the 
coverage for people who practice 
high risk behavior—not wearing 
motorcycle helmets, not using 
seat belts, driving after drinking 
and continuing to smoke,”’ said 
Dr. C. Everett Koop during his 
speech last Tuesday evening. 

The former United States 
Surgeon General addressed a 
packed Shriver Hall while receiv- 
ing the Albert Schweitzer Prize 
for Humanitarianism. 

The Schweitzer prize was 
established in 1986 by Dr. Alfred 
Toepfer of the Alexander von 
Humboldt Foundation. Its pur- 
pose is ‘‘to advance the cause of 
humanitarianism in the United 
States through recognition of ex- 
emplary achievement.”’ 


Nominated by Senator Orin 
Hatch who was not present, Koop 
was selected by a Board of 
Trustees chaired by University 
President William Richardson. 
Former recipients of this award, 
which includes a medal and a 
$10,000 prize, include the late 
Norman Cousins (Adjunct Pro- 
fessor at UCLA School of 
Medicine), President Jimmy 
Carter, and Paul C. Pritchard 
(President of the National Parks 
and Conservation Association). 

According to Koop, rising 
health care costs have been 
caused -by various factors. 
Among these are a demand for 
high-tech diagnostic equipment, 
hospital competition, increasing 
physician fees, the need for 
building replacements, higher 
prescription drug costs, large 
malpractice premiums, and in- 
creasing medical supply costs. 

National, local, public, and 
private sectors must unite soon to 


affect long overdue changes to the 
nation’s health care system,”’ 
Koop said. Otherwise, “‘We will 
either get government medicine— 
exorbitantly expensive, insen- 
sitive to patients’ needs—or we 
will see private medicine run 
amok,’’ he added. 

Last year, the United States 
spent 12.2% of its gross national 
product, or 671 billion dollars, on 
health costs. This is an increase 
from 11.6% in 1989. The pro- 
jected figure for this curent year 
is 756 billion dollars. Americans 
are “‘spending more and more 
money to provide less and less 
care to fewer and fewer people,”’ 
Koop said. 

In fact, 24 cents of every health 
care dollar in the US is spent on 
paper work. In Canada, however, 
the administrative costs amount to 
11 cents per dollar. According to 
Koop, all the money saved from 
administrative costs in the US 
would be enough to buy health 





Dr. C. Everett Koop signs books and TET thes ole in + Shriver Hall. 


care for America’s uninsured 
a group which is larger than 
Canada’s entire population. 

**T do not believe we should 
copy the Canadian system,” 
Koop said. He added, however, 


Dershowitz Kicks Off MSE Symposium 


adabad Says ‘Censorship Is Not the Right Way’ 





Loren ‘Reith 
Harvard Law Professor Alan Der- 
showitz defends First Amendment. + treatment?’ he was asked. ‘Yes, 


by Mark Hsu 


Alan Dershowitz told a capaci- 
ty crowd in Shriver Hall Wednes- 
day night that when he went to the 
Soviet Union in 1974 to defend 
the freedom of speech for a 
woman, she asked him to tell her 
a story which typified the United 
States. 

“There was a man named 
Schwartz who was taken to 
Massachusetts General Hospital, 
but who eventually transferred to 
Beth Israel Hospital,’’ Der- 
showitz began. ‘‘ “Why did you 
switch? Did you receive the right 


New Program to Help 
Disadvantaged Youths 


by Tandy Aye 


A new community service 
organization called Project 
Outreach is being established at 
Hopkins, and the tentative date for 
its implementation is January 27. 

Project Outreach is a student- 
run volunteer organization whose 
goal is to encourage disadvan- 
taged children to stay in school. 
The idea for this came from 


There’s an Editorial on 
page 4, but you probably 
won’t read it. Or rather, 


we probably won’t hear 
about it if you do. 
















They might be contendas. 
Men’s and women’s cross- 
country teams run for the 
UAA playoffs. Race to 
Sports on page 13. 










nominated for the National 
Book Award. Turn to page 

A 11, where Features inter- 
a views ‘the toad-ally cool 


Week 





yt Stephen Dixon’s Frog was. 


Hopkins seniors Klar Yaggi and 
Clifford Yut, who wanted to do 
something for the local 
community. 

‘‘Last spring we approached 
Bob Brown from the Office of 
Admissions wanting to do a com- 
munity service project,’’ Yut 
said. ‘‘After talking to him, we 
came up with the idea for Project 
Outreach. Project Outreach is a 

Continued on page 2 





The Greatest American 
Physicist. And Krieger 
Hall. What do they have in 
common? Science ex- 
plores the legendary 
Rowland name, page 12. 


First-year students give 
first-rate performances. 
Arts goes to the Freshman 
One-Acts, page 6. 
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it was fine,’ he replied. “Was it 


our service?’ ‘No it was great.’ 


‘Were our doctors and nurses 
courteous?’ ‘Yes, they were.’ 


‘Then, tell us, why did you 
move?’ 

‘* ‘Here,’ the man said, ‘I can 
complain!’ ”’ 


‘That is the essence of the 
United States,’’ Dershowitz said. 
“It is wonderful to be here, but 
we still have that right to com- 
plain.”’ 

In an era of increasing debate 
over the scope of censorship, 
Dershowitz was the first speaker 


in the Silver Anniversary of the | 


Milton S. Eisenhower Sym- 
posium titled ‘“The Imprisonment 
of Ideas: The First Amendment 
in Crisis.’’ Speaking on the 
historical basis of the amendment 
and its recent controversies, Der- 
showitz, perhaps America’s most 
prominent lawyer, spared no one 
in the course of his speech—the 
President, the Supreme Court or 
the former President of Harvard. 

‘‘Many of our rights derived 
out of accident—fortuity, seren- 
dipity,’’ he said. Had the original 
framers known the implications 
and issues that would have need- 
ed to be resolved in the future, a 
Constitution and a Bill of Rights 
would have never been drafted, 
according to Dershowitz. 

He noted that the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries were having trou- 
ble in writing up their new con- 
stitutions: ‘‘Why? Everyone 
knows what the issues would be. 
It ends up as a series of debates, 
and eventually as a compromise 
among different groups,’’ he 
said. 

Dershowitz said that the Con- 
stitution was a document that 
must be interpreted according to 
different times, for it was a 
‘‘white, Protestant, land-owning, 
man-made Constitution.”’ 

For more than 100 years 
‘‘there was no need for the First 
Amendment, for the US was 
quite homogeneous. It was only 
during the first decade of the 20th 
century, when we really changed 
as a nation—multi-cultutal, multi- 
linguistic—that we needed rules 
of discourse,’’ Dershowitz said. 

‘‘How do you interpret this 
document? You need to ask 
yourself; What kind of world do 
you want to live in?’’ he 
continued. 


“politically correct,’ 


Recalling the hysteria of 
McCarthyism, Dershowitz 
remarked that many were in- 
timidated into silence during the 
political correctness of the 1950s. 
While President Bush denounces 
the political correctness today, he 
would have supported the right 
eagerly during that era. ‘“The 
President has never sought to 
broaden the context of learning,”’ 
Dershowitz said. 

Similarly, when former Presi- 
dent Reagan was the head of the 
Screen Actors’ Guild, he de- 
nounced those who invoked their 
right against self-incrimination as 
‘‘Fifth-Amendment Commu- 
nists.” However, Dershowitz 
noted that when Oliver North 
employed the same tactic, he was 
hailed as a patriot by Reagan. 

In fact, Dershowitz said, it is 


easy to say that free speech is vital 


and should not be restricted, but 
quite difficult when one’s per- 
sonal convictions are at stake. 
‘‘Think of one revolting, 
disgusting genre of speech which 
truly turns your stomach—would 
you be prepared to defend it?’’ he 
asked. If one were vehemently 
pro-choice, he continued, could 
that person be prepared to defend 
the people who stage Operation 
Rescue Clinic and protested in 
front of the building as a form of 
free speech? Dershowitz remind- 
ed the audience that it was he, a 
Jew, who defended the right of 
the neo-Nazis to march in 


Skokee, Illinois, in a landmark 
PELE SEE SAE EE ETRE ST 


‘The President 
has never sought 
to broaden the 
context of learning.’ 


—Alan Dershowitz 
(SSPE PE ES NET OE 
Supreme Court case. 

There are great costs to the 
First Amendment, Dershowitz 
conceded, for the racism, sexism 
and basest influences protected as 
forms of speech do indeed create 
deep rifts within society. ‘‘But 
censorship is not the right way,”’ 
he said emphatically. 

A new trend in colleges is to be 
™ Deét-. 
ganinued on page 2 
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that ‘There are very important 


_ lessons we can learn from them. 


Growing infatuation with foreign 
national health services is based 
more on dissatisfactions with our 
own [system] than it is on any 
true understanding of any other 
system.” 

Koop said that a National 
Health Insurance plan will even- 
tually lead to erosion of quality, 
productivity, creativity, research, 
and patient care. 

The rising cost of insurance 
premiums continue to contribute 
to the rising cost of health care. 
‘‘Doctors and patients are forced 
to see each other as adversaries,” 
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ey ‘Brendon Kruk 


Koop said, ‘‘even though there 
are no real connections between 
awards and negligence.”’ 

He added, ‘‘Malpractice suits 
corrupt the basic emotional 
climate in medicine. It makes the 
doctor afraid of the person he or 
she wants to help.”’ 

Koop maintains that the tradi- 
tional physician/patient relation- 
ship can be restored with suffi- 
cient commitments ‘‘on both 
sides of the stethoscope.” 

‘Something many people don't 
talk about but is very important, 
is the crushing burden of medical 
school education with which most 

Continued on page 2 


Donna Williamson 
Senior class representative Darren Miller voices a concern at the security 


forum. 


Quad Monitors, Escort 
Vans Bashed at Forum 


by Craig F. Warren 


In response to the recent crime 
wave, the Student Council 
Security and Facilities Commit- 
tee hosted a security forum last 
Friday. 

The forum addressed students’ 
security concerns and gave 
Hopkin’s Security the opportunity 
to receive feedback about the ef- 
fectiveness of their programs. 
Security and Facilities chair Colin 
Chellman moderated the forum 
and panelists included Major 
Robert Larkin, Security Director, 


Susan Boswell, Dean of Students, 


and Bob Schuerholz, Executive 
Director of Facilities and 
Management. 

About thirty students attended, . 
which according to Schuerholz 
was one of largest attendances 
ever for a security forum. 
Schuerholz dominated the entire 
two hours of the forum and 
started off by stressing that he 
‘*needs input and feedback from 
students and faculty because he 
can’t be everywhere or see 
everything.” 


He then opened the floor for 
questions and comments and the 
attack began. Student praise for 
security was sparse and many 
students were openly hostile and 
highly critical of Schuerholz and 
Larkin. 

Student criticism and com- 
plaints centered around the 
security bulletins, campus 
lighting, quad monitors and 
escorts, and the van escort 
service. 

One student attacked the con- 
tents of the most recent security 
bulletin. He cited the fact that the 
location was given for only one 


of the attacks and found it 


suspicious that the addresses 
which were left out were in the 
very heart of Charles Village, 
which many students consider to 
be a ‘‘safe’’ area. The same stu- 
dent mentioned that two other 
crimes occurred around 34th and 
Charles, but the Bulletin only 
mentioned the incident at 30th 
and Calvert and expressed his 
belief that it looked as if the ad- 
dress had been edited out pur- 
Continued on page 3 
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Loren Reith 
Harvard law professor Alan Dershowitz chats with University Presi- 
dent William Richardson. 


Dershowitz Focu 





ses on Censorship 


Says Constitution Must Adapt to Changing Times 


Continued from page 1 
showitz noted. ‘‘Many minorities 
are seeking power, and they want 
to show their empowerment, 
which is understandable given 
what they have had to endure. 
Through censorship, they are 
flexing their muscles,’’ he said. 

Nonetheless, it is not the way 
by which people should be 
enlightened. According to Der- 
showitz, ‘‘Racism, sexism—these 
ideas are losing in the 
marketplace.’’ He remembered 
that when he began teaching at 
Harvard Law School 27 years 
ago, there were racist and sexist 
jokes told among the faculty that 
would not dare be repeated today. 

The First Amendment is work- 
ing, he emphasized, and the U.S. 


needs to utilize it to combat the 
deeply disturbing and repulsive 
ideas of the extremes. 
‘Censorship shows a lack of 
faith in ideas; ideas will rise or 
fall on their merits, and those that 


method of resolving the situation, 
or on grounds of extreme national 
security, censorship by the 
government is necessary. He also 
expressed some ambivalence over 
the government funding of art. 








‘Censorship shows a lack 
of faith in ideas; 
ideas will rise or fall on their merits, 
and those that are good 
will prevail.’ 


—Alan Dershowitz 





are good will prevail,’’ he said. 

However, Dershowitz found 
that in some cases, whether there 
is a clear and present danger to 
human lives and there is no other 


Maryland Delegate Speaks to HIA 


Barve Encourages Indians to Participate in Politics 


by Lisa Mastny 


The Hopkins Indian Associa- 
tion hosted Kumar Barve, a 
Democrat in the Maryland House 
ot Delegates, last Wednesday 
night. Delegate Barve is the first 
person of Indian origin to be 
elected to a state legislature in the 
history of the United States. 

“*He wasn’t what I expected,”’ 
said sophomore Jay Lahiri. ‘‘He 
was young, energetic, and 
someone I could relate to. I was 
impressed.”’ 

Delegate Barve, a third genera- 
tion Indian-American, grew up in 
Montgomery County, Maryland. 
He became active in politics in 
high school, where he was one of 
the few Indian representatives in 
the Maryland Association of Stu- 

ent Councils. He then graduated 
from Georgetown University 
with a bachelor’s degree in 
accounting. 


‘ After working on _ séveral 
RE paik_+ 


political campaigns, including 
Michael Dukakis’ presidential 
run and various other local and 
national congressional cam- 
paigns, Barve was elected to the 
Maryland House on November 6, 
1990. He is serving a four-year 
term, and represents the fifteenth 
district in Montgomery County. 

Barve was pleased with the In- 
dian community’s involvement 
on campus, noting that Hopkins 
has the highest percentage of In- 
dian students in the country. He 
was disappointed, however, with 
the absence of HIA president Ar- 
pan Patel. In fact, only two of the 
four officers were in attendance. 
They were sophomores Jyoti Bi- 
jburia and Ajay Mirani. 

“*T encourage you to forget the 
notion that Indians can’t get 
elected to office,’’ he told the 
audience. 

Recently, many other Indians 
have taken an active interest in 
American politics. Barve noted 


Project Outreach 


to Adopt Students 


Continued from page 1 
new program being initiated here 
at the Hopkins campus concern- 
ing service to the broad com- 
munity around the greater 
Baltimore area.”’ 

Yut said that while most 
Hopkins students have always 
known that they would wafit to go 
to college, these disadvantaged 
children are not motivated to con- 
tinue their studies. Many of them 
drop out of school before they 
even obtain a high school 
diploma. 

‘‘We wanted to show them the 
many different opportunities that 
they have.’’ Yaggi said. 

Since the beginning of this 
school year, Yaggi and Yut have 
been working with Brown and 
Director of Academic Affairs 
Robert Massa, to get the project 
started by January. They are all 
very enthusiastic about this. 

“I am very excited about this!”’ 
Massa said. ‘‘When these two 
students came with this idea, the 
Admissions Office and I jumped 
on it, quite frankly. It’s an ex- 
cellent idea Hopkins had been 
thinking about such a program, 
and they encouraged us to start 
doing something and stop talking 


Errata 


Last week’s article regarding 
rumors of a new alcohol policy 
for fraternities contained several 
errors. 

—The headline for the article, 
‘*Alcohol Policy Still Possible,”’ 
suggested that there was evidence 
that administrators have plans to 
change the existing policy. In 
fact, the News-Letter found no 
evidence to support this conclu- 
sion. As the article suggested, the 
current policy—which requires 
fraternities to abide by the rules 
charters—is ex- 





_ blown things out of proportion.” 


about it.”’ 

Brown was away in New York 
and unavailable for comments. 

“‘The main goal of Project 
Outreach is to begin to introduce 
them to the whole concept of 
education beyond and through the 
elementary years.’’ Massa said. 
“Tf they are not introduced early 
to the values of education, their 
chances of continuing on through 
high school and college are great- 
ly diminished.” 

Massa said that- at Hopkins 
students can serve as role models 
for them. These elementary 
school students will be brought 
onto the Hopkins campus to be 
exposed to all the opportunities 
that a university has to offer. Cur- 
rently, the proposed plan is to 
take fourth graders from a near- 
by elementary school and to adopt 
them for the year. Every month 
they will be invited to Hopkins to 
see different presentations given 
by various campus groups, such 
as BSU, JSA, ROTC, Frater- 
nities/Sororities, and Honor 
Groups. They can also dine with 
the students in Levering or 
Wolman; they can come watch a 
Lacrosse game; __ they can attend 


special laboratory demonstrations 


‘thad’’ was substituted for 
‘“thave,’’ resulted in changed 
meaning for the sentences: On 
page 1: ‘‘Smedick acknowledges 
that while these incidents may 
make discussion of University 
alcohol policy ‘more of a relevant 
topic,’ the administration had no 





plans to change the policy.’’ The } 


sentence should read: *‘. . .has no 
plans to change the policy.”* On 
page 2: ‘‘I think this rally and all 
that kind of junk had really blown 
the whole issue out of prepor- 
tion,’ he [John Darre] said.’’ The 
sentence should read: *’.. has 













that Peter Matthews, a fellow 
Indian-American, is running for 
the California State Assembly in 
1992. 

Several students asked Barve 
whether his Indian background 
affected his ¢ampaign. 

‘*T didn’t run as an ethnic can- 
didate, but I may have had an ad- 
vantage because my name is 
unusual and easily recognizable 
on the ballot,’’ Barve explained. 

Barve didn’t encounter any 
overt racism during his cam- 
paign, partly because the com- 
munity surrounding Washington 
D.C. is generally ‘‘accepting and 
broad-minded.’’ He was more 
concerned with the ‘‘glass-ceiling 
effect,’’ which states that people 
of ethnic origin have difficulty 
rising beyond certain levels in 
corporate America. 

‘*The Indian community is just 
as organized as other ethnic 
groups, but it needs to work 
together to form a unified front,”’ 





or “‘mock’’ lectures. 

Hopefully, after such ex- 
periences ‘‘early interests in a 
higher education can be bred in- 
to them, providing them with a 
sense of pride and self-worth,”’ 
Yaggi said. 

Each year another group of 
students will join the current par- 
ticipants. Plans are to make Pro- 
ject Outreach a long-term pro- 
gram that will last until the 
students are in junior high. 

‘‘Admittedly they are very 
young to think about college and 
it’s not our point to indoctrinate 
them to Hopkins,’’ Massa said. 
‘‘The point of this is to make 
them aware that there are oppor- 
tunities for them if they do their 
homework, get good grades, and 
maintain interest in areas outside 
of class. We begin to help them 
build goals.”’ 

According to Massa, this pro- 
gram has already been started in 
Detroit and Los Angeles. 

Not only will the children 
benefit from this program, but so 
will the University. Studies show 
that by the year 2010, about for- 
ty percent of the eighteen year old 
cohort will be minorities, Massa 
explained. He also said that the 
University’s thrust has been 
toward cultivating in high school 
students the interest of going to 
college. 

‘For the past few years, we 
have begun to acknowledge the 
need for expanding the pool of 
students who are eligible and who 
have taken requisite courses and 


i 


Barve said. ‘‘Hopefully, this elec- 
tion will open up possibilities for 
anybody to run for office and 
win.”’ 

As one of two Asian represen- 
tatives, Barve is working on 
creating a new Office of Asian 
Small Business Development 
within the Maryland legislature. 
He hopes to focus some state at- 
tention on issues important to the 
Indian community, such as pro- 
fessional licensing and human 
rights violations. 

“*He is an inspiration to me,”’ 
added sophomore Aneesh 
Chopra. ‘‘As a student interested 
in government, it is exciting to 
meet someone who actually made 
Iti 

“*He was down to earth,’’ add- 
ed fellow sophomore Amit Ahu- 
ja. “‘He was friendly, and very 
easy to talk to. He was like one 
of us.”’ 


Donna Williamson 
Project Outreach is the brainchild of seniors Clifford Yut and Klar 
Yaggi. 


can benefit from a college educa- 
tion,’’ he said. ‘‘It is clear that 
colleges and universities need to 
reach out to youngsters well 
before the high school years.”’ 

If Project Outreach is suc- 
cessful, Yaggi and Yut hope that 
Hopkins can work in conjunction 
with the other nearby colleges. 

So far, Brown, Massa, Yaggi 
and Yut have been able to 
schedule a meeting with the assis- 
tant superintendent of schools in 
Baltimore to see which local 
elementary schools would be in- 
terested in participating in the 
program. Several organizations 
on campus have also been con- 
tacted to see what they will be 
willing to do for Project 
Outreach. 

‘What we need is cooperation 
from all the different groups on 
campus to make this successful,’’ 
said both Yaggi and Yut. Yaggi 
and Yut both agreed that they will 
need a lot of students who are in- 
terested in the program to help get 
if off the ground. 

Thus far, students seem recep- 
tive to the idea of Project 
Outreach, 

“It’s a great idea,’’ freshman 
Tina Ackerman said. **] would do 
it!”’ 

Freshman Chris Signorello 
agreed and said, ‘‘I think that it 
would be an inspirational pro- 
gram for the children. It would 
be very unique.” 


Advertise in the News-Letter. 
Call 338-7647 today. 





‘I care more about the freedom 
of expression than the quality of 
art, and I think the government 
should not be in the business of 
improving art,’’ he said. 

The government should not 
subsidize freedom of the artists, 
and Dershowitz finds its influence 
on art to be very powerful and 
dangerous. In much the same 
way, he said that any university 
should not fund its school paper: 
‘*A newspaper should stand on its 
own ability—through subscrip- 
tions and ads.”’ 

In a question-and-answer ses- 
sion after his speech, one person 
brought up a controversy at Har- 
vard surrounding the hanging of 
a Confederate flag from a dorm 
room. Dershowitz was asked 
whether a university should hold 


. different standards than the 


government, and he responded, 
““Yes—they should be more per- 
missive. [Former Harvard Presi- 
dent] Derek Bok missed an ex- 
cellent opportunity to teach about 
what that flag of the South meant 
for some people. . .A university’s 
primary function is education. No 
idea is incorrect or inpermissi- 
ble. . .[ heard that some students 
were deeply disturbed to the point 
that they could not go to sleep at 
night knowing the flag was out- 
side. You have got to learn how 
to sleep at night with that 


- possibility.”’ 


In response to a question, he 


blasted the ACLU as an organiza- 
tion shifting toward the radical 
left and on the skids, slowing 
turning downhill. Citing cases 
which reflected the inconsisten- 
cies of their policy, Dershowitz, 
who once served on its national 
board, said, ‘‘They are becoming 
a political organization which 
sees civil liberties as a means of 
supporting their public agenda.”’ 

Dershowitz was also highly 
critical of the current Supreme 
Court, which he said, “‘seems to 
be rubber-stamping actions of the 
executive and legislature. ’’ Of the 
recent ruling concerning topless 
dancing as a form of free speech, 
he ridiculed Justice Souter’s opi- 
nion that crime would increase if 
nude dancing was allowed. 

Finally, Dershowitz spoke of 
his own quandaries as a criminal 
lawyer, having defended Claus 
von Bulow, Patty Hearst and 
now, Leona Helmsley. 

‘*Most of my guilty clients are 
in jail, where they belong,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Occasionally, they tell me 
the truth, on one condition—I 
have to promise never to reveal 
what they say to me.”’ 

‘Criminal lawyers are a 
necessary evil: some emphasize 
the ‘necessary’, some emphasize 
the ‘evil,’ ’’ he added. 

Five additional speakers, in- 
cluding author Kurt Vonnegut 
and John Froynmeyer, director of 
the National Endowment for the 
Arts, will be upcoming in this 
year’s Symposium, organized by 
co-chairpersons Yiota Souras and 
Nitin Khakee. 

““We recognize that there are 
many challenges to our rights 
now, and with issues such as flag 
burning, we need to reevaluate 
our constitutional rights,’’ Souras 
said. 

Sydney Schanberg, whose 
work in Cambodia inspired the 
movie The Killing Fields, will 
speak next week on censorship in 
the media, concentrating on times 
of war. 


Koop Says Prevention 
Key to Good Health 


Continued from page 1 
young doctors begin their careers 
leading to too many high-priced 
specialists in the suburbs and not 
enough family doctors in the ci- 
ty ghettos or in rural America,”’ 
Koop said. : 

Citing a recent report from the 
American Accociation of Medical 
Colleges, Koop noted that a Class 
of 1990 medical school graduate 
would need to earn $145,000 
each year for the next five years 
in order to afford interest and 
principal payments on educa- 
tional loans. 

Commenting on Tuesday even- 
ing’s lecture, Dr. Michael Johns. 
Dean of the Johns Hopkins 
University School of Medicine, 
said, ‘‘Dr. Koop covered a wide 
a a ee ee 


‘There is no panacea... 
no single magic bullet... 
no easy answer. There 
are only a series of 
hard choices.’ 


—C. Everett Koop 
SASS See SS 
range of important issues relating 
to health care education. . . part of 
my efforts in the Medical School 
is to try and raise support so we 
can have students who graduate 
without debt.”’ 

We can no longer afford the 
costs of reparative and 
rehabilitative medicine and 
surgery,’’ Koop said. He pro- 
posed a system of basic medical 
care that would cover everything 
including catastrophic care. The 
more affluent people would be 
free to choose a private health 
care plan. Those who cannot af- 
ford to pay would be taken care 
of by the State. 

Koop said, ‘‘The Health of the 
American people will depend far 
less on high tech medicine than 
on the prevention of disease and 
promotion of good health.’’ 

In order to provide reforms to 





the current health care system, 
Koop said that seven segments of 
society must work together, ac- 

cept reforms, bear losses, and 

make sacrifices in order to gain 

long term profit. Government, 

consumers (patients), hospitals, 

insurance companies, lawyers, 

the medical/pharmo/industrial 

complex, and health care 

reforms. According to Koop, that 

leadership can be provided by the 

White House. 

“‘Someone needs to say these 
things. . .I hope it’s not too late,”’ 
said one woman in the audience. 

Another member of the au- 
dience, Dorothy Frauel, said, ‘‘I 
can support anything he [Dr. 
Koop] said...Many forms of 
behavior are making care more 
costly.”’ . 

There was general support in 
the auditorium for the health care 
issues that Dr. Koop adaressed. . 

Lieutenant Weichert, the 
University’s Coordinator of 
Security, said, ‘‘Approximately 
1,100 people showed up. We had 
to turn some people away at the 
door because of fire safety codes. 
In addition, there were six or 
seven demonstrators outside.’’ 

According to the protestors, 
Koop is trying to control and 
regulate behavior. ‘‘He is dic- 
tating our way of life,’’ one pro- 
testor said. Ri 

Another man in the audience 
asked Dr. Koop, ‘‘If you have 
more oat bran for breakfast, does 
that mean you pay lesser 
premiums?’” 





Former U.S. Surgeon Connal a c. ee 


Everett Koop. 
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Security Needs Input, Feedback 


to Improve Conditions on Campus 


Continued from page | 


posely, instead of due to a print- 
ing error. Both Larkin and 
Schuerholz categorically denied 
these accusations and stressed that 
they want people to know as 
much as possible, so people will 
understand that crime is not 
limited to certain areas. 
Another area of concern was 
the path from Krieger Hall to 
Wolman Hall. Students asserted 
that portions of the path were 
pitch dark and that even though 
the path is lighted, the woods 
alongside it are not. Students 
worry that someone could con- 
ceal themselves there. It should 
be noted that the woods referred 
to are the same ones in which a 
student was raped last year. 
Schuerholz and Larkin said that 
they discussed this very area prior 
to the meeting, and that after the 
meeting they planned to inspect 
it. Schuerholz said that lights had 
been ordered for the path to 33rd 
St. which would extend fifty to 
sixty feet into the woodline, thus 
deterring any potential criminals. 
He also said that security was 
‘‘considering placing an 
emergency phone in that area.”’ 
Quad Monitors and escorts 
received some of the harshest 
criticism of the evening, the 
strongest reproach coming from 
Bob Schuerholz himself. Several 
students complained about the 
fact that Quad Monitors can rare- 
ly be found on the Quads and 
Schuerholz himself raised the 
issue of how safe is it for the 
Quad Monitors, since the recent 
attacks involved the use of 
firearms which neither campus 
police nor Quad Monitors carry. 
One student related his ex- 
perience at another college in 
which a Swarthmore Quad 
Monitor asked the surprised 
Hopkins student if he “‘wanted 
a safe walk home.’’ This same 
student suggested that perhaps 
our monitors could be ‘‘more 
visible and more courteous.”’ 
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Donna Williamson 


Executive Director for Facilities and Management Bob Schuerholz fields 
students’ questions at the security forum. 


Larkin told the students, ‘‘The 
Monitors are your peers so you 
should criticize them to get them 
out on the street.’’ He also 
reiterated that if a student sees a 
Monitor lounging inside instead 
of walking the Quad, the student 
should report that to security im- 
mediately. Both Larkin and 
Schuerholz stressed the fact that 
Monitors’ presence and visibility 
(orange vests) help to deter crime 
and that if anything serious hap- 
pens they are in instant com- 
munication, via their radios, with 
Security. 

One student who is a former 
Monitor and van driver told 
Schuerholz that as a monitor he 
had not been told that he had to 
walk around outside and that as 
a result he only did so when he 
received a call. At this point, 
Schuerholz became visibly angry 
and launched a tirade against the 
student and against all Quad 
Monitors who are not doing their 
jobs. He said that this was the 
first time that he had heard these 
types of complaints about the 
monitors and made it clear that 
this practice would not continue 
because he was personally going 
to “‘bust some people’s butts’’ to 
make sure of it. 


Larkin admitted that maybe the 
monitors were not being given 
enough attention now, but that 
they would get a lot more in the 
near future. He also said that 
“‘monitors not there or phones not 
working are more dangerous than 
nothing at all,’’ because they 
breed a false sense of security. 

The area which received the 
harshest criticism from students 
was the Escort Van Service. 
Several students complained of 
30 to 40 minute waits in seclud- 
ed area for vans that would not 
come despite repeated calls. They 
also complained about the lack of 
ETA’s for vans, about the 
“*system’’ which is used to 
dispatch vans, and about the lack 
of professionalism and common 
courtesy displayed by van 
drivers. 

One student told of a 45 minute 
wait during which three calls 
were made, and after which a van 
drove past him. He ran after it on- 
ly to have the van driver yell at 
him to call for a van and shout 
obscenities at him. When the stu- 
dent called the security office 
to complain, the dispatcher put 
him on hold for 10 minutes, at 
which point the irate student 
hung-up. While this type of inci- 
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Community Crime Report 


The following crimes and incidents 
took place on campus and in the 
greater Charles Village area between 
October 14-20, 1991. 


10/14/91 

©200 blk. W. University Pkwy. Bet- 
ween 7 and 8 a.m. A lone assailant 
pointed an object at the victim as 
though armed and took her purse. 
©200 blk. E. University Pkwy. Over- 
night. Rear kitchen door of residence 
opened. Unknown property taken. 
©2600 blk. Lovegrove Alley. 1:30 
p.m. A lone male assailant grabbed 
the victim and demanded money. The 
victim broke free and ran. 

©2700 blk. N. Charles St. 3:00 p.m. 
A suspect, known to the victim, 
removed an AM/FM radio from a 
vehicle and was arrested at the scene. 
©300 blk. E. 26th St. Between 1 and 
4 p.m. Four juvenile males were seen 
to remove a motorcycle from the 
area. Same was recovered one block 
away later. 

eUnit blk. E. 29th St. 11 p.m. The 
victim was approached by a lone male 
who chased him when he ran, grab- 
bing his jacket. The victim broke free 
and escaped. 

*Athletic Center. Between 3 and 4 
p.m. While the victim played basket- 
ball, person or persons unknown 
removed his dufflebag and contents 
from where they lay on the gym 
floor. 

¢Dormitories. Shortly after 7 p.m. A 
CD player was stolen from within an 
unlocked dorm room in Vincent 
House. 

©200 blk. E. University Pkwy. At 
sometime over the weekend, a per- 
son or persons unknown took a man’s 
racing bike, property of a Hopkins 
student, from the bedroom of a 


residence. 
10/15/91 
eShortly after 3 p.m., the victim 
observed a suspect remove a short- 


dent was far from typical, it cap- 


tured the frustration and anger 
which was at the root of most stu- 
dent complaints. 

Larkin responded by pointing 
out that the number of students 
using the van had increased from 
34,000 people at this time last 
year, to 55,000 people this year, 
and that as a result delays should 
be expected. 

Larkin stated that at one point 
ETA’s were given, but that since 


wave radio from within his office. 
*Between noon and 1:30 p.m. Lady’s 
wallet and contents taken from 
Whitehead Hall. 

10/16/91 

Overnight. A woman’s ring was 
taken from atop a desk in Garland 
Hall. 

eOvernight. A _ wall-mounted 
telephone taken from Dunning Hall. 
eUnit Blk. W. 39th St. At about 
12:30 p.m. a lone male entered the 
premises via the basement door and 
ransacked the house. $25.00 cash 
taken. 

Between 2 and 3 p.m. A vending 
machine at the M.S.E. Library was 
broken into and an unknown amount 
in coins taken. 

©2700 blk. N. Calvert. St. Between 
3 and 4 p.m. Residence entered 
through unlocked front door. 

Woman’s ring taken. 

10/17/91 

©2700 bik. St. Paul St. 10:00 a.m. A 
lone male approached the victim and 
demanded money. Money and 
jewelry taken. 

*Shortly after 1 p.m., a Hopkins stu- 
dent’s license was taken from within 
her bookbag. 

©200 blk. E. University Pkwy. At 
some point over a two-day period, a 
residence garage was forced open and 
a chainsaw taken. 

©2800 blk. N. Calvert St. During the 
day, unidentified type and amount of 
property taken from an unlocked 

garage. 

10/18/91 

©2900 blk. N. Charles St. Over a 

week’s period, the front license tag 

was removed from a vehicle parked 

on the street. 

*Shortly after 3 p.m., two people 

entered Ivy Hall posing as vendors 

and removed a man’s wallet and con- 

tents from an unattended location 

within the building. 

¢300 blk. E. 25th St. 4:15 a.m. 


they were often meaningless, the 
practice was stopped. Both 
Larkin and Schuerholz empha- 
sized that if a van driver be- 
haved in an unprofessional man- 
ner, the student should report him 
or her to the security office as 
soon as possible. Larkin and 
Shuerholz also mentioned that 
two van drivers had already been 
fired this year for poor job 
performance. 

Other areas which received at- 
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Suspect took money from the victim’s 
hand and fled. The victim was later 
able to identify the suspect and a war- 
rant will be obtained. 
Between 1:45 and 2 p.m. Someone 
removed a radio-cassette player from 
an unlocked office in the Bloomberg 
Center. 
©3000 blk. N. Calvert St. Between 9 
a.m. and 5 p.m. 10 speed bike taken 
from stairwell. 
©3100 blk. Abell Ave. Just after 
noon, a female suspect took two 
woman’s rings from the residence. 
10/19/91 
°600 blk. E. 33rd St. 1:40 a.m. 
Three males beat the victim with a 
baseball bat. Victim treated and 
released at Union Memorial. 
©200 blk. E. 27th St. Between 10 
a.m. on the 18th and 1 p.m. on the 
19th. 1985 Jeep taken off street. 
©200 blk. E. 33rd St. During the in- 
terval between 11 p.m. and 1 a.m., 
person or persons unknown remov- 
ed a Hopkins student’s Word Pro- 
cesser from residence bedroom and 
left via the fire escape. 
©200 blk. E. 29th Street. 11:40 p.m. 
A lone assailant approached the vic- 
tim from the rear, struck her and 
threw her down, taking her handbag. 
*Between 4 and 6 p.m. Man’s wallet 
taken from an unattended gymbag at 
the tennis courts. 
10/20/91 
Overnight. A sofa and cocktail table 
were removed from the Bloomberg 
Center. Hopkins Security and 
Baltimore Police investigating. 
Between 5:15 and 6:20 a.m. A 
television set was removed from the 
Snack Bar. Baltimore Police and 
Hopkins Security investigating. 
©3500 blk. Greenway. 9:45 p.m. 
Three men were observed forcing en- 
try to a vehicle parked on the street. 
Later investigation revealed the igni- ° 
tion had been popped. 





tention were the operational 
readiness of the emergency 
phones, the frequency and 
number of foot and auto patrols 
by Campus Security and 
Baltimore Police, the exclusion of 
crimes which occur along W. 
University Parkway from the 
Campus Crime Report, the pur- 
pose of the snow fencing of 
Charles Street, and the security, 
or lack thereof, of Ivy Hall as 
seen through the eyes of its RA. 
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2,200 nationwide, that received these 
highest marks. 
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For further growth potential and diversi- 
fication, there’s the CREF variable annuity 
with four different investment accounts to 
give you the flexibility you want as you 
save for the future. 

Together, TIAA and CREF form the 
nation’s largest private retirement system, 
with over $95 billion in assets and more 
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into a retirement company. You put 
in your trust and hopes for the future, 
too. So before you choose one, ask some 
questions. How stable is the company? 
How solid are its investments? How sound 
is its overall financial health? 

A good place to start looking for answers 
is in the ratings of independent analysts. 
Three companies, all widely recognized 
resources for finding out how strong a 
financial services company really is, gave 
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ratings reflect TIAA's reliable claims-paying . 
ability, exceptional financial strength, 
superior investment performance, and low 
expenses. With its guaranteed rate of return 
and opportunity for dividends, TIAA is 
one of less than ten companies, out of 


or begin processing a claim immediately. The policy 
itself is among the finest. Our reputation rests on 
over 50 years of experience providing coverage you 
can be sure of, at prices you can afford. ; 

So when you're ready to make the most of a clean 


driving record, why not turn yourself in to the proper 
authorities? Call 301-792-2500, if long distance call 


driver who obeys the speed limit and brakes for yel- 
low lights, we think it’s high time someone rewarded 
you. So we've designed a car insurance policy that’s 
everything you deserve. 

This select coverage has very reasonable rates—- 
even for students. In fact, in a recent survey, new 
GEICO policyholders reported an average annual 
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Editorial 











Truth ot Dare? 2 


Let’s play a little truth or dare. First, the truth. 

Glance down the page at the letters we received this 
week. There are only two. Not bad. In the October 4 
issue of the News-Letter, there was just one—topped only 
by the issue printed two weeks before that when there 
were no letters. Zero. Are the people of this campus— 
this community—trying to send a message to the News- 
Letter. . .perhaps by telepathy? We cannot read people’s 
minds. If you have an opinion about something, whether 
or not the topic or issue appeared in the News-Letter, 
you must voice it by writing to us. 

Put it down on paper in fewer than 300 words. Rather 
than discussing your views with just your friends, you 
can reach the entire Hopkins community and beyond. 

Ron Sonntag raises some good points in his letter (see 
the Letters section below). He observes that the News- 
Letter is deficient rather than inefficient. He 
acknowledges that the News-Letter staff ‘‘consists solely 
of volunteers.’’ He adds, ‘‘Hopkins is apathetic. . . with 
a staff of at maximum sixty—and fewer working on 
every issue—who still try to graduate at the same time, 
I think the News-Letter is superb for its limitations.’’ 

Limitations? We are not going to hide behind the solid 
walls of our stone fortress (a.k.a. The Gatehouse). The 
News-Letter’s supporting staff—the writers and produc- 
tion assistants—are at an all time low. The editorial staff 
is going beyond the call of duty in taking up the slack— 
to the point where the necessary balance between 
academics and extracurriculars has been skewed over 
to the latter—a position which, for many editors, could 
have serious real-life implications. 

In each issue we have advertised for writers, copy 
readers, cartoonists, columnists, and photographers. 
Some people have responded, and the News-Letter is 
gradually growing in size. We do, however, need more 
people. Many of you do not realize that producing a 
publication requires an able-bodied, dedicated staff. The 
News-Letter needs you. Everyone in the Hopkins com- 
munity can pitch in and help turn this newspaper into 
the veritable force it once was—and should always be. 
A former Editor-in-Chief said, ‘‘The editorial page is 
a forum—not a bulletin board.’’ Unfortunately, we have 
thus far proven him wrong. The input of Hopkins 
students, administrators, faculty, and staff is crucial if 
the News-Letter’s editorial page is to return to its in- 


tended form. 

How can you help? Read the News-Letter. Read the 
News-Letter. Read the News-Letter from cover to cover 
each week. 

But read thoughtfully and critically and don’t stop 
there. Write back to tell us what you thought. 

Think about the word newspaper. The News-Letter 
is the only newspaper at Johns Hopkins. There are other 
publications printed at this campus; however, as for 
newspapers—‘‘a typical. .. weekly publication contain- 
ing news and opinion of current events, feature articles, 
and usually advertising,’’ according to The American 
Heritage Dictionary of the English Language—this 1s tt. 

We could go on, but we would be belaboring the point. 
We needed to explain our situation. Over the past few 
weeks, people have been asking questions about the 
status of the News-Letter—and rightfully so. After all, 
the News-Letter is more than just a group of editors, 
writers, and photographers. It is, as we have said before 
and will say over and over, the voice of the people at 
JHU. 

And now for something completely different: the dare. 
Insert your reactions here and return this portion of the 
paper to our office by 5:00 p.m. on Tuesday for inclu- 
sion in next week’s issue. 

The ball is in your court. 


pprraeprrece tae rer em eT 


‘Here’s what I think...” 


Letters 


To the Editors: 


The top ten real reasons why Jay 
Lester (see Letters, 10/18) is mad at 
the News-Letter: 


10. Thought the News-Letter was 
competing with the Gazette 

9. Forgot that ‘‘you get what you 
pay for’’ 

8. Thought ‘Fuck’ was spelled 
c-o-n-f-i-r-m-a-t-i-o-n-h-e-a-r-i-n-g 
7. Taking things too seriously 

6. Part of plot to pad the Letters 
column 

5. Didn’t realize that old News-Letter 
format sucked too 

4. Wanted to be victim of top ten 
lists from News-Letter supporters 
3. Lost backpage quiz and the right 
to be known as Jay ‘‘The Mo-””! 
Lester 
2. Misses ‘‘Screw the Right Thing, ’’ 
by Stephen Kent Jusick, so unbias- 
ed, so informative, so entertaining 
1. Lost his mung rag 


Steven Jones 


To the Editors: 

I’ve worked on newspapers in the 
past, working on copy, layout, 
writing, graphics, photography, 
editing. . .you name it. I know what 
it takes to put out a paper, to get 


things done. Frankly, the News-_ 


Letter organization falls short in 
every category. And to be honest, it 
only seems to be getting worse. 

I was talking to a senior friend of 
mine. ‘“The News-Letter did not 
even come out last week. They never 
missed one since I can remember. 
The News-Letter is getting even 
worse...’’ I find that I agree. But, 
L also find that the News-Letter staff 






is laudable. 

In high school, we spent a month 
putting out one paper with $20,000 
of Mac equipment, scanners, and 
laser printers. We had a full staff 
from the art, photography, and jour- 
nalism classes. We had a staff of 50. 
We were pretty good. 

The News-Letter is different. The 
staff consists solely of volunteers. 
The machinery is archaic. Hopkins 
is apathetic. No journalist who is 
worth their salt could say that the 
News-Letter might ever be above 
average. But with a staff of at max- 
imum sixty (and fewer actually 
working every issue) who still try to 
graduate at the same time, I think the 
News-Letter is superb for its 
limitations. : 

This year, the News-Letter does 
not seem to be off to a good start. 
I think it is time for all of us to pitch 
in. The understaffed/underap- 
preciated News-Letter represents the 
sole publication on campus which is 
written and published by and for the 
students. If it erodes and stops, we 
can all bitch about the lack of quali- 
ty it had at the end, but the fact re- 


Letters 


The News-Letter welcomes let- 
ters to the editors. Letters must 







clude the author’s name and 
telephone number for verification 
purposes. No letter longer than 
300 words will be printed. The 
News-Letter reserves the right to 
edit for condensation. Letters 
must be delivered to the 
Gatehouse by Tuesday at 5 pm 
for i ee i 
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be typed (double spaced) and in- 


mains: the student-run newspaper 
didn’t fail, the students did. It was 
ours, and we lost it. 

We should all be involved. Lack 
of writing skills is hardly an excuse; 
most of the current writers have 
never written before. Neither is lack 
of time; take time off of complain- 
ing and write just one article a 
month. Our newspaper shouldn’t just 
magically appear at our dorms every 
Friday because of a few select peo- 
ple, it should have everyone’s voice. 
For it is our voice. 

The News-Letter will remain the 
way it is unless twenty people a year 
decide to devote forty hours every 
week, resulting in academic suicide. 
I know the staff members aren’t all 
writing sems; they also consist of 
BME’s, ChemEs, Bios, Chems, etc. 
And it will not improve unless we all 
support the student’s voice. The 
News-Letter should not be of the few 
and the proud. It should be of all our 
voices. 

We are taking the News-Letter for 
granted. : 

Ron Sonntag 


Policy 


paper. Once a letter is delivered, 
it becomes the property of the 
News-Letter. Letters must be 
signed by at least one and no 
more than two persons. Letters 
credited only to organizations will 
‘not be printed. Due to the volume 
of letters received, not all can be 
printed; we reserve the right to 
limit the number of letters printed 
on a given issue. 


. 








Out socializing 


y 


The A-Team 
by Lacey Shaw 


‘OK, so you’re saying that k 
is equal to the gas constant R over 
Avogadro’s number N?’’ 

“Yeah, that’s right...” 

It was a bleak Sunday evening. 
The first General Chemistry ex- 
am was tomorrow, and most of 
the Chem sudents in the dorm 
were gathered in the social 
lounge, trying to figure out how 
to derive Boltzmann’s constant. 
Shelley looked up from her notes 
and sighed.Chemistry was never 
one on her best subjects, and she 
knew she was going to get ream- 
ed on tomorrow’s exam. 

‘(Do you guys know what 
you’re going to put on your one 
page yet?’’ she asked. The pro- 
fessor was allowing them to write 
whatever they wanted on the first 


page of the blue exam booklet for 


reference. 

Everyone shook their head, 
engrossed in the textbook. 

Shelley went back to her notes. 
‘The speed distribution function, 
also known as the Maxwell- 
Boltzmann distribution function, 
is as follows: (Ed’s note: We 
would have printed the function 
here, but the thing was just too 
damn complicated. Besides, 
we’re writers, not physicists.) If 
a molecule has a finite speed (100 
m/s), it may move in either direc- 
tion along the x-axis. at 100 m/s 
and not along y or z, or it may 
move along y at 100 m/s and not 
along x or z, or it may move with 


a velocity component of 57.7 m/s- 


along each axis...” . 

Now where in the heck did they 
get 57.7 from?!?, Shelley thought 
with great fustration. Everyone 


Errata 


The following errors appeared 
in last week’s issue of the 
News-Letter: 


else in the room was discussing 
the breathtaking consequences of 
the Ideal Gas Law on nonideal 
gases. 

Shelley quickly got up from the 
couch and carried her books out 
into the hallway. She dropped her 
books and sat down, glad to be 
out of the ruckus in the lounge. 
She sighed again and picked up 
her test, cursing Mahan and 
Myers for writing such and in- 
comprehensible book. 

She was just about to start 
writing her notes in her blue book ° 
when all of a sudden Jasper, her 





In which Shelley 
learns that Intro 
Chem is not the most 
pleasant way to 
spend your evening, 
let alone morning. 





next door neighbor, came out on 
his room with his text. 

**AAAAAAAAAAAAHHH- 
HHHHHH—UGH!”’ 

WHUMP! 

He had decided to release his 
tensions by shotputting his tex- 
tbook all the way down to the 
other end of the hallway. 

Shelley looked up at him and 
laughed. She couldn’t stop. 

‘‘Mahan and Myers must 
DIE,”’ Jasper muttered before go- 
ing back into his room. 


* * 


The caption for the Student 
Council photo on page 2 listed 
Amy Sandusky as Student 
Council Secretary. She is the 

_ Student Council President. 

The Council Election 
Results box on page 2 listed a 
Vice-President for Institutional 
Relations candidate as 


Fit the third: 
Thank God It’s Pass-Fail 


At 9:53am, Shelley handed in 
the worst exam she had ever 
taken during her entire educa- 
tional career. 

**Why the heck did I choose to 
be a pre-med?’’ she thought 
aloud. 

‘*Because engineers don’t have 
it any better,’’ she heard Jasper 
say, also on his way out from his 
exam in the room upstairs. 

““Dude, I know I’m going to 
get the lowest grade in that 
class...”’ 

Jasper wagged his finger at her. 
*‘Hey, D equals P...’’ 

The two of them walked back 
to the dorm, looking a little de- 
jected but happy that the stress 
was over—for the moment. 

Back at the dorm, they found 
Victor and Bradley sitting in the 
social lounge. 

‘‘Hey, what did you guys think 
about the exam?’’ Shelley asked, 
sitting down beside them. 

The two of them looked at each 
other and smiled sadly. 

“We slept through it,’’ Victor 
said. 

Shelley’s eyes widened. 
“You're kidding! But you guys 
were up all night studying.’’ 

Bradley shook his head. “*Ap- 
parently, we didn’t heah ah alam 
go off. What time did we wek up, 
Victuh?”’ 

vl tink it was about tree 
minutes ago, eh?’’ 

‘God...’ Shelley smiled 
slightly and shook her head, 
“Well, at least I didn’t get the 
lowest grade...” she mumbled. 
““How can anyone go lower than 
a zero?”’ 


Maragert Lee. Her name is 
Margaret Lee. 

The column on page 4, “‘A 
Queer Thing to Say,”’ was not 
written by David Katz. The 
author was actually Daniel 
Katz. . =i 
The News-Letter regrets the | _ 
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Dominos Knows 
The Pizza That 
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How You Like Pizza At Home. 


The Bacon Cheeseburger Pizza Feast. 
Sizzling Bacon, Ground Beef and Extra Cheese; 
A Medium for $899 or Two for $4299 








4 
BACON BUILD : 
CHEESEBURGER YOUR OWN 
i PIZZA FEAST ; Order a large pizza with up to five ; 
! $8.99 FOR ONE toppings for only $11.99. : 
FOR TWO ! Si 1 69 
i $12.99 MEDIUMS : ; 
- Expires 11-24-91 I Expires 11-24-91 , 
in Vabd at patcpating stores arty. Not vad wih any cther tier. Prices Vabd at participating ty. Not vald wah any cther cller, Prices 
I = iis tan Wes than $20.00 payee penalized for late i Bi cay less than $20.00 ei Seas ti parative to late i 
| eo” deliveries. Customer pays sales tax whe: . 01991 F delive Cc ys sales lax where applicable. ©1991 
L } L Cash value 1/20¢. 


THE IMPRISONMENT OF 1DEAS: 
THE FIRST AMENDMENT 1N 
CRISS 


THE 1991 MILTON’ S. EISENHOWER SYMPOSIUM 


PRESENTS 


SYDNEY SCHANBERG 


“Censorship and the Media” 





Sydney Schanberg, whose work in Cambodia formed the basis for “The 
Killing Fields”, will discuss the constraints placed upon the media in 
relaying sensitive information, as well as providing an accurate account of 
events. 


Wednesday, October 30, 1991 
8:00 p.m., Shriver Hall 
All events are free and open to the public. 


















-.| Feed Your Body While You Feed Your Mind 





You are cordially invited to attend 





The Johns Hopkins University 






G. Harry Pouder Lecture 


‘WRITING FICTION AND 
WRITING FOR THE FILM”’ 


with 


LARRY McMURTRY 


Pultizer Prize Winning writer and author of *: 
16 books including Lonesome Dove, 

Terms of Endearment, 
The Last Picture Show and others. 













Tuesday, October 29, at 8 P.M. 


Shriver Hall Auditorium 
The Johns Hopkins University 
Homewood Campus 





















Lecture is open to the public without charge 


WILLIAM HENRY WELCH 
LECTURE SERIES 


presents 


THOMAS AUGUST 
Director 
Pharmacology and Molecular Science 


"Challenges Facing Molecular Scientists" 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1991 


Garrett Room, M.S.E. Library 
Homewood Campus -: 
7:30 p.m. 


FREE FOOD & SODA 


955-3363 






pamembers without exception 
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Foster’s Moving Little Man 
Year of the Gun: A Mysterious Surprise 








Little Man Tate 
Directed by Jodie Foster 
Orion Pictures 
x*kwkk x 
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If anyone can properly ap- 
preciate the angst and turmoil of 
child genius, it’s Jodie Foster, 
who garnered her first Oscar 
nomination at age twelve for her 
performance in Taxi Driver. It is 
this subject that Foster has chosen 
to deal with in her directorial 
debut, Little Man Tate. 

Fred Tate (Adam Hann- -Byrd) 
is a child genius whose abilities 
are both a blessing and a curse. 
He can draw like Michelangelo, 
play the piano like Mozart, and 
compute like Einstein, but he 
can’t seem to make friends. ‘‘All 
I want is someone to eat lunch 
with,’’ he says in narrating the 
course of his seven-year-long life. 
Dede (Foster), his tough 
working-class mother grudging- 
ly allows Fred to spend time 
under the tutelage of Jane Grier- 
son (Dianne Wiest) who runs an 
academy for gifted children. 
Dede loves her son fiercely but 
recognizes she cannot provide the 
child with the proper outlet for his 
abilities. The emotionally 
repressed Jane gives Fred that 
outlet, but stifles his urges to just 
be a kid. Fred is blessed with an 
advanced understanding as well 
as advanced knowledge, and the 
fact that he can fully comprehend 
his situation but not fully cope 
with it makes his life all the more 
difficult. 

The story is told from Fred’s 
point of view in the style of 
French films on adolescence, 
making great use of Fred’s droll, 
accurate observations on life. 
Hann-Byrd, a newcomer to the 

screen, is-ably understated in por- 
traying Fred’s view of the world 
around him. Fred’s lack of overt 








emotion in reaction to emotional 
situations effectively shows how 
he uses his intellect to shield 
himself from the great pain he 
feels at being different. 

Foster’s direction is also quite 
effective at showing his plight. 
When shown at the library, Fred 
seems surrounded to the point of 
being trapped by books and 
knowledge. He is shown small 
and alone on the large schoolyard 
as the other kids play together. 
He is a kid and an adult, belong- 
ing to two worlds but uncomfor- 
table in both; quite literally a Lit- 
tle Man. 

After going head to head with 
Anthony Hopkins in the intense 
drama The Silence of the Lambs, 
Foster fully understands the im- 
portance of restraint in a personal 
story such as this. While she 
throws herself completely into the 
role of Dede, one gets the impres- 
sion that she is deliberately 
holding back the full range of her 
talents as not to overwhelm the 
picture and its young star with her 
presence. 

Dianne Wiest is faultless in her 
role of Jane, and provides an ef- 
fective foil for the bluntness of 
Foster’s character. Harry Con- 
nick, Jr. also puts in a small part 
as a college student and plays the 
part quite naturally. 

As for Hann-Byrd, only time 
and more performances will tell 
whether he is a truly talented 


young actor who might follow in’ 


Foster’s footsteps or merely 
another Macauley Culkin clone 
who will wind up in the Diff’rent 
Strokes wing at San Clemente. 

While truly talented as a direc- 
tor, Foster can at times go too far 
in making her point. The 
patronizing tone of the adult 
academic community toward 


child genius is embodied by a talk - 


show host, a glowering caricature 
of William F. Buckley who treats 


Fred and his gifted peers as freak- 


show guests. When taking classes 
at a university, the other students 
are generally shown to be 
unknowing if not fully idiotic, 
making fun of Fred behind his 
back and copying from him dur- 
ing exams. This tends to detract 
from the subtle tone the rest of the 
film strikes. 

Little Man Tate is a movie 
about the pain of childhood, and 
the double-edged nature of 
genius. How one appreciates its 
message and vision depends a 
great deal on how fully one can 
understand Fred’s situation. But 
those who approach it openly and 
intelligently will not find 
themselves disappointed. Having 
mastered the craft of acting, Jodie 
Foster shows all the signs of 
becoming one of the better direc- 
tors of her generation. 

Let us greet her at the beginn- 
ing of a great career. 

—Andrew. Dunlap 
Se Bi ee ee SERS) 


Year of the Gun 
Directed by John 
’ Frankenheimer 
Triumph Releasing 
xk*kx«h 
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The moment the title came on 
screen of John Frankenheimer’s 
new film, Year of the Gun, my 
heart sank. It described Italy in 
the midst-of social chaos caused 
by a vocal extremist group entitl- 
ed the Red Brigade. Oh great, I 
thought, another movie shrieking 
about the imminent communist 
takeover of the world. Can’t we 
all let the Cold War rest for a 
while? . 

As it turns out, I was complete- 
ly wrong. Year of the Gun is not 
a belated diatribe about those evil 


pinkos but rather a powerful and , 
_ thought-provoking film exploring 


the nature of a terrorist society. 


A pleasant surprise, to say the 


Jodie Foster directs and stars with Adam Hann-Byrd in the touching Little Mah Tate. 


Class of °95 Shines in One-Acts 





Alice 
by Jerome McDonough 
Arellano Theater 








The production of this year’s 
Freshman One-Acts was plagued 
with problems. Two of the 
original five plays never made it 
to the stage. However, the fin- 
ished product was truly polished, 
hiding well the tribulation that 
went on behind the scenes, 
Nowhere was this more apparent 
than in the final one-act, Alice, 
Jerome McDonough’s adaptation 
of the Lewis Carroll story. From 
acting to staging to props, the 
work was truly impressive. 

Kevin Blume played Lewis 
Carroll, who functioned as a nar- 
rator. Netta Korin played Alice, 
whose role was to react to all the 
strangeness going on around her. 
Both did a nice job of holding 
together the plot as the remainder 

of the cast took on a variety of 
roles. The roles of the cast 


Tr 
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Pr pdward Michael Tobin and 
Frederick P. Halperin delivered 
particularly strong performances, 
especially in their dialogue as 
Tweedle Dee and Tweedle Dum. 


A slight case of miscasting may - 
have occured with Elise Houlik 


as the white rabbit, as she 
seemed a bit reserved or uncom- 
fortable in delivering some of her 
lines. However, the whole cast 
was strong, and the acting fine. 

The most original and effective 
aspect of the show was its stag- 
ing. Director Scott Cesari, Assis- 
tant Director Tim Woodard, and 
Stage Manager Katie Baldwin did 
an amazing job of creating sim- 
ple but powerful special effects. 
The use of people as objects, such 
as tables, added to the magical 
quality of the story. The use of 
tiny handpuppets and raising and 
lowering posterboard squares to 
represent Alice’s growing and 
shrinking was ingenious. The on- 
ly distraction from such wonder- 
ful effects came in the insertion 
of the Queensryche song ‘‘Silent 


Lucidity’ at several points in the © 


play. The song was unnecessary, 


and it was randomly cut off in the 
middle of phrases, detracting 
from the otherwise professional 
quality of the show. 

This Unique production was the 
highlight of an evening full of 
palent. Kudos to all involved. 

; —Stephanie Sisk 
eon er 
Hello Out There 
by William Saroyan 
. Arellano Theater ~ 
ee ee eS eee 

William Saroyan’s Hello Out 
There, the token dramatic piece 
in this year’s One-Acts, is a 
typical example of a weak story 
being saved by magnificent stag- 
ing. If not for the acting and 
directing, Hello would have been 
the weakest of the three plays. In- 
stead, it’s the best of the lot, 
thanks to.a fine cast assémbled by 
directors Nancy Werner and 
Robin Brillante. 

The ‘story centers on a young 
man (Raul G.T. Jocson) ‘who has 
been aceused of raping a local 
woman.’ He has been left 
helpless, locked in a jail cell, and 


least. 

Year of the Gun stars Andrew 
McCarthy as David Raybourne, 
an American journalist working 
for the English-speaking 
newspaper in Rome. He seems to 
have an uncanny knack of 
associating with all the wrong 
people. His editor George 
Murcell, is wanted by the 
Brigade; his girlfriend (Valeria 
Golina) is secretly a leader of the 
group; his mentor Bianchi (John 
Pankow) is a professor in a 
university occupied by the 
Brigade; and he befriends a 
photographer (Sharon Stone) who 
likes to shoot violent protests up 
close. In the great Hitchcockean 
tradition of guilt by association, 
Raybourne is drawn into the 
political structure he wishes to 
represent as a detached outsider. 

His ascending pyramid of trou- 
ble begins when a wealthy student 
of Bianchi’s is kidnapped to ex- 
tort money from his parents for 
the Brigade’s activities. Alleged- 
ly, Bianchi is in on the scheme 
and in with the Brigade. Alison 
King, the photographer, gets 
photos of Brigade henchmen rob- 
bing a bank that end up on the 
cover of Time and on the mind of 
Raybourne. Subtle hints of under- 
world activities emerge 
throughout the film until 
everyone in the audience is in on 
them expect Raybourne. 

This is the first ,place 
Frankenheimer could have step- 
ped wrong. Had he revealed the 
Brigade’s motivations too soon or 
too strongly, the movie could 
have come across as preachy and 
dogmatic. Instead, the events 
which take place are mysterious 
and intriguing; they possess an 
undercurrent of energy and 
suspense that makes us want to 
know what they’re about, In one 
scene, Bianchi is relaxing in his 
flat when three young people 
come to his door and stare at the 
professor. End of shot. 
Frankenheimer photographs them 
in tight close-ups with eerie 
background music, however, and 
the effect is as interest-grabbing 
as a newly shined car on a 
showroom floor. 

Even in spite of the masterful 
treatment of plot, Year of the Gun 
never neglects its characters. In 
almost a complete reversal of 
traditional Hollywood formulas, 
action sequences are used to 
enhance characters rather than the 
opposite. Using long, high angles 
and short scene lengths, 
Frankenheimer creates a feeling 
of confined intensity in the violent 
protest scenes, flashing for a se- 
cond and then gone. This not only 
gives us insight into the 
characters’ emotions, but displays 
their psyches as well. 

In essence, the feeling of 

Continued on page 7 


abandoned by the jailer. Jocson’s 
character soon falls in love with 
the jailer’s daughter (Kimberly 
McGill), and the two make plans 
to run off together to San Fran- 
cisco. Then the supposedly raped 
woman’s husband (Michael 
Mullaney) shows up looking for 
blood, and the accused man must 
try to convince him of his 
innocence. 

The real highlight of the show 
was the acting. Jocson’s emo- 
tional transitions from love to 
frustration to despair were 
superb, and he should have a long 
and illustrious career in Hopkins 
theater. McGill’s timid country 
girl and Mullaney’s vengeance- 
driven husband were equally 
flawless. 

Due to.the blatantly cliched 
script, this play would have been 
very difficult to sit through with 
a less disciplined group. It’s a 
shame that such a wealth of talent 
was wasted on such a contrived 
plot. The performances alone 
turned what could have been a 
disaster into the best of this year’s 
One-Acts. 

—Nat Forgotson 


Elton John proves that he’s still standing in the tribute Two Rooms. 


Elton John Still 
Holds ds His Own 





Various Artists 
Two Rooms: Celebrating the 
Songs of Elton John 
and Bernie Taupin 
Polygram Records 
kkk 
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Retrospectives and tribute 
albums are very risky ventures. 
While sometimes they shed light 
on how an artist has progressed 
over the years (Bob Dylan’s 
Biograph and Eric Clapton’s 
Crossroads), occasionally they 
make you realize how marginal 
the person’s talent was in the first 
place (Rod Stewart’s Storyteller). 

Happily, Two Rooms: 
Celebrating the Songs of Elton 
John and Bernie Taupin falls in 
the first category. Whatever you 
may have thought about John’s 
sexual flamboyance and Taupin’s 
sentimental lyrics before, this all- 
star tribute should convince all 
doubters that the duo has been 
largely unappreciated. 

The tributors generally take 
two approaches to covering the 
often-imitated Elton John style. 
The first camp tries to out-rock 
the Crocodile Rocker; the others 
seek to make their songs even 
more quiet and reflective than the 
originals. 

Leading off the first batch is 
Eric Clapton’s terrific cover of 
the bluesy ‘‘Border Song.’’ The 
god of white blues is at the peak 
of his form here, making the song 
completely his own with his 
trademark guitar riffs. The Who 
does similar things with ‘‘Satur- 
day Night’s Alright (For 
Fighting),’’ even though their use 
of a drum machine is dishearten- 
ing, to say the least. And if Tina 
Turner and the Beach Boys dis- 
appoint, Oleta Adams’ gospel- 
tinged ‘‘Don’t Let the Sun Go 
Down on Me’’ makes up for it. 

The quality of Taupin and 
John’s material, however, really 
shines through on the ballads. 
Sting makes a comeback from the 
Land of Pomposity with a 
perfectly understated ‘‘Come 
Down in Time,’’ and Sinead 
O’Connor does wonders with the 
recent ‘‘Sacrifice.’’ 


If there’s one fault with Two 
Rooms, as O’Connor states in the 
liner notes, it’s that nobody 
covered ‘‘Candle in the Wind.”’ 

—Dave Edelman 





Galactic Cowboys 
Galactic Cowboys 
David Geffen Company 
kaw Kk 





Take the bone-stomping crunch 
of Metallica, the harmony vocals 
of Crosby, Stills and..Nash, and 
the goofy precision. of Queen. 
Mix them together and what have 
you got? 

Nobody really knows, least of 
all the Galactic Cowboys. On 
their debut disc, the Houston- 
based foursome serves up a 
delicious head-banging stew 
that’s willing to use any ingre- 
dients available. Spanish guitar? 
A capella vocals? Free-form jazz 
solos? The Galactic Cowboys 
may not be too focused, but 
they’re having so much fun, it’s 
easy to overlook. 

“‘Sea of Tranquility’ displays 
‘everything that most mainstream 
heavy metal won’t (or can’t) try 
which the Cowboys accomplish 
with flying colors. It begins with 
guitarist Dave Sonnier’s heavier- 
than-heavy power chords and 
soon segues into different time 
signatures and different moods with 
the help of Ben Huggins (vocals), 
Monty Colvin (bass) and Alan 
Doss (drums). The album opener, 
“T’m Not Amused,’’ uses this 
musical schizophrenia to similar 
effect, as does the wistful ‘‘My 
School.”’ 

Despite all the diversity, the 
predominant tone of Galactic 
Cowboys is humor. Songs which 
show intelligence or social con- 
sciousness are careful not to be 
preachy or overbearing. Take, for 
instance, their approach to the 
Exxon Valdez oil spill: ‘‘Take a 
slide on the slick, take a swim and. 
you'll stick, take a ride with Kap- 
tain Krude!”” | 

The Cowboys work best 
lyrically, however, when sticking 
to plain goofiness: “Stuck up 
here in outer space with a bub- 

Continued on page 9 
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Count Dracula 
by Woody Allen 
Arellano Theater 


erm rene 

Woody Allen is famous for his 
ability to make even the most 
serious and devastating of stories 
seem utterly ridiculous. This 
talent, when applied to an already, 
fantastic plot like the story of 
Dracula, reaches epic propor- 
tions. The Barnstormer’s one-act 
adaptation of Woody Allen’s 


work Count Dracula was a zany 
spoof which managed to inten- 
tionally overdo everything 
without becoming tos ridiculous 
to watch. 

The freshman cast was im- 
pressive and worked well 
together. They were adept at 
feeding off of each other’s 
characters, so that the wildly ex- 
aggerated plot did not become 
awkward. David Spjnak played 
Count Dracula, who sleeps with 
a teddy bear and only chooses 

Continued on page 9 
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Boxcar Willie’s Arts Calendar 


The monsoon-like weather of 
late should be a clear indication 
that fall is well underway and 
winter can’t be too far behind. 
What is one to do? The solution 
is to take in a movie or play in 
the warm confines of a theater, 
or an exhibit in a toasty gallery. 
Of course, you could always hang 
around in a record store all day, 
checking the backlog of Foghat. 
Expand your horizons and stay 
out of the rain. 


MOVIES 

eMy Own Private Idaho—Gus 
Van Sant’s follow-up to his 
critically-acclaimed Drugstore 
Cowboy is playing exclusively at 
the Rotunda, conveniently located 
near campus. Starring River 
Phoenix and Keanu Reeves, the 
film has received mixed reviews. 
This shouldn’t discourage the 
average moviegoer in search of 
adventurous, independent film- 
making. 

eWeekend Wonderflix—This 
weekend’s offering is Soapdish, 
last year’s so-so comedy about 
the workings of a TV soap opera. 
Featuring a fine ensemble cast, 
including Sally Field and Kevin 
Kline, the film falls short in its 
attempt at parody. 

*Reel World—Playing next 
Wednesday is Billy Wilder’s 
Double Indemnity. One of the 
best films of 1944, the film 
presents Barbara Stanwyck at- 
tempting to break her nice-girl 
stereotype by portraying a cold- 
blooded killer. 

eOrpheum Cinema—Playing 
today are two films featuring 





British actor Gary Oldham. 
Oldham avoids commercial films 
and concentrates on little- 
ballyhoed character studies. The 
first feature, Sid and Nancy, is 
an exploration of the tempestuous 
relationship between the late Sex 
Pistol Sid Vicious and his punk 
paramour Nancy Spungen. Prick 
Up Your Ears is an intense por- 
trayal of the short life of the gay 
British playwright Joe Orton. 


THEATER 

The Mechanic—Opening on 
Tuesday is an adaptation of 
Lerner and Loewe’s My Fair 
Lady. This production features 


Theater—A bit closer to home, 
Howard Perloff presents Bernie’s 
Bar Mitzvah, an ‘‘environmental 
and audience participation ex- 
travaganza.’’ This production 
comes complete with open bar, 
hors d’oeuvres, four-course din- 
ner, desserts, live music, and 
dancing. Bernie’s Bar Mitzvah— 
the musical and the meal. 


ART EXHIBITS 

¢The BAUhouse—Currently 
open is a retrospective of 
Baltimore photojournalist Barry 
Holniker’s work. Holniker, who 
died in a car accident last 
September, took a deep personal 
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Boxcar Willie presents his (admittedly biased) 


view of the Arts life in Baltimore, beyond the 


Foghat collection in your local record store. 





John Neville, noted Shake- 
spearean actor and star of The 
Adventures of Baron Mun- 
chausen, as the dapper Professor 
Higgins. 

¢The National Theatre—It is 
well worth the trip to Washington 
to view a retrospective of the 
music of Broadway wunderkind 
Andrew Lloyd Webber. Featur- 
ing Michael Crawford, the star of 
Webber’s Phantom of the Opera, 
the show presents all of Webber’s 
best-known songs from a vast ar- 
ray of his shows. Opens October 
29 and plays through November 
10 


°Fells 


Cabaret 


Point 


view of his subjects to reveal the 
underlying emotional content of 
the people and places he en- 
countered. Through November 
20. 

*UMBC—Running through 
November 23 at the University of 
Maryland’s Baltimore campus is 
a collaborative exhibition presen- 
ting the artworks utilizing ad- 
vanced forms of computer 
technology since 1970. 

¢The Walters Art Gallery—On 
October 30, a series of lectures 
on archeology will begin. The 
lecture series lasts three weeks 
and features, on November 6, 


Hopkins’ own Glenn Schwartz. 






speaking on the development of 
agriculture and animal 
domestication. 


CONCERTS 

Capital Centre—Coming Oc- 
tober 31 is none other than the 
Greek sex machine himself, 
George Michael. While 
thousands of prepubescent girls 
whip themselves into an orgasmic 
froth in the arena, odds are high 
that Michael’s former bandmate, 
Andrew Ridgeley, will attempt to 
crash the show to get a song in. 

*Hammerjacks—Also playing 
on the 31st is a triple-billing of 
the Buzzcocks with Too Much 
Joy and Carnival Art. For info, 
call 659-ROCK. 


MUSIC, ETC. 

*Reports from last week’s Van 
Halen show have confirmed the 
long-held theory that the once- 
great band is nothing more than 
a limp collection of bored 
millionaires. 

eMemo to Extreme: Hey 
guys, ditch the acoustic guitars 
and pathetic Loggins and Messina 
imitations and get back to real 
rock n’ roll. The cloying, sen- 
sitive songs were nice at first, but 
now it is getting a little annoying. 

eCan anyone understand what 
Shabba Ranks is singing? 

eMark your calendars, only 
four more weeks until the Pixies 
blowout at Shriver Hall. 
°Finally, have a Happy Hallo- 
ween, if you can avoid the 
marauding thugs in Charles 
Village: 
—Boxcar Willie 
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Seniors of All Majors Are Invited 


to a Presentation on 


Opportunities in 
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Classical 
Notes 


Hey y’all, here’s another 
column about that oh so hap- 
penin’ Classical music scene. 
Before the calendar of what’s 
coming up, here’s a top 10 list 
of classical concert faux pas: 
(i.e., what not to do while 
listening to the BSO in Shriver 
Hall): 

10. Crinkling celophane 
wrappers like Grandma would 

9. Clapping before the end, 
especially while they’re still 
playing 

8. Conducting the orchestra 
from your seat 
. 7. Snoring really loud 

6. Blowing spit balls at the 
fat lady in the front 

5. Listening to your 
walkman 

4. Cheering the percussion 
section 

3. Dancing in the aisle 

2. Singing along 

1. Making up words to sing 
along 
Now, for what’s coming up: 

Remember, our very own 
Hopkins Symphony Or- 
chestra will be performing on 
October 26 at Shriver Hall, 8 


pm. On the program is 
Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 8, King Stephan Over- 
ture, and Piano Concerto 
No. 4. Student admission is $4 
and general public admission 
is $5. What a bargain! 
October 29 kicks off the 
BSO’s American Composers 
Showcase. This twelve day 
celebration will include music 
by living American com- 
posers. November 1, at 8:15 
in the Peabody Conservatory’s 
Friedberg Hall will be Kamran 
Ince’s Hammer Music and 
Tod Machover’s Towards the 
Center. Also on the program | 
is Michael Daugherty’s 
MXYZPTLEK (no, the typist is 
not on drugs, that’s the title), 
and William Doerrfeld’s 
Thrust. Doerrfeld himself will 
be on hand as will Daugherty 
and Machover. This will be 
conducted by David Zinman. 
Tickets are $5. For more in- 
formation, call 783-8000. 
That’s it for now. Tune in 
next time for more exciting 
and cultural stuff. 
—Sarah Greenberg 





Frankenheimer’s 


Year of the Gun 


Continued from page 6 
uncertainty and transience 
Frankenheimer creates mirrors 
his characters. Raybourne and 
King are journalists trapped in a 
society of unpredictable chaos 
and terror; their job is to record 
what they can and present it to the 
rest of the world. Their profes- 
sion and their surroundings dic- 
tate how they live and act, with 
feelings and emotions as 
ephemeral as the click of a shut- 
ter or the scrawling of a note. 


Investment Banking 


Monday, November 4, 1991 
The Garrett Room, M.S. Eisenhower Library 
4:00 P.M. 


Representatives of Morgan Stanley 
will be present to discuss: 


© The Investment Banking Industry 
¢ Opportunities in the Two-Year Financial Analyst Program 


Refreshments Provided 


Students who wish to be considered for an interview 
must submit a resume at or prior to the presentation 


Interviews will be held on 
Friday, November 22, 1991 


Contact the Office of Career Counseling and Placement 
for additional information 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 


Year of the Gun is certainly not 
the perfect political fable. For one, 
the Red Brigade is hardly ex- 
plored and just seems to appear 
and fire on cue. Yet in a 
cinematic year dominated by 
high-budget sequels and remakes 
of old TV comedies, it is 
refreshing to see a film that will 
grapple with a major issue of our 
time and do it well. Credit 
deserved, credit received. 


—Kevin Smokler 
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Malcolm: The Life of a Man 
Who Changed Black America 
by Bruce Perry 
Station Hill Press 
542 pp., $24.95 





SEES a 
If there is anything missing 
from the growing legend of black 
nationalist leader Malcolm X, it 
is a coherent study of his life and 
thinking, the balanced book that 
his bestselling Autobiography was 
not designed to be. For while 
Malcolm’s place in the cultural 
pantheon now seems assured, 
mysteries continue to surround 
the politics of his last year and the 
circumstances surrounding his 
brutal assassination. Over a 
quarter-century after his death, 
much of his life remains a riddle. 
Bruce Perry’s Malcolm: The 
Life of a Man Who Changed 
Black America, the third and 
detailed biography of Malcolm X 
to date, takes important but 
cautious steps toward correcting 
that situation. By penetrating 
deep into the years of Malcolm’s 
troubled childhood, it attempts, in 
the author’s words, to “‘probe 
beneath the surface of the young 





At his worst, Perry 


reduces Malcolm X to little 


more than a cartoon. 





firebrand’’ who arguably 
changed forever the con- 
sciousness of black Americans. 

Perry, to his credit, had done 
an unprecedented job of inter- 
viewing those who knew 
Malcolm and his circle of 
associates. Over a period of two 
decades, he spoke with over 400 
of Malcolm’s relatives, acquain- 
tances, associates, and distant 
contacts, revealing several unex- 
pected details (accounts of 
Malcolm’s homosexual behavior 
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criminal) as Well as controversial 
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evidence about his life (Perry im- 
plies that the 1965 firebombing of 
Malcolm’s house was his own 
doing). 

The result, though sometimes 
crippled by poor analysis and 
shabby editing, is a collection of 
comprehensive and occasionally 
fascinating accounts’ of 
Malcolm’s development into a 
commanding orator and leader in 
search of a program for ‘‘racial 
liberation.” 

Like the work of most Malcolm 
X scholars,’ Perry’s book is 
almost disproportionately in- 
debted to The Autobiography of 
Malcolm X, the bestselling ac- 
count of his life written with Alex 
Haley and published after 
Malcolm’s death in 1965. When 
one considers that the book is the 
best-known source of information 
about Malcolm, this is hardly 
surprising. 

At several points, however, 
Perry follows the chronology and 
structure of the book so closely 
that his own work becomes 
claustrophobic. Though he is 
clearly trying to discredit major 
sections of the Autobiography, 
particularly sections on 
Malcolm’s childhood and_ his 
years as a Harlem hustler, he 
alternates between deriding the 
book and quoting it as if it were 
scripture. Several parts of the 
book are so similar to the 
Autobiography that they border 
on plagiarism. 

Yet Perry’s work on the 
Autobiography is far from trivial. 
He offers convincing evidence 
that Malcolm’s representations of 
his parents were flattering, to say 
the least. Perry porttays 
Malcolm’s father as a 
temperamental and violent 
jackleg preacher who had dif- 
ficulty providing for his family. 
His alleged death at the hands of 
white supremacists—an important 
symbol in Malcolm’s book—was 
in fact the result of his being 
drunk and falling off a streetcar, 
Perry says. 

_ The infamous story about the 


Presents 


_ Schedule Changes ‘91 






WARRING. De sai bry Ben Pome Wh omy meme aE 


Nov 1 & 2 
Shriver Hall 
8:00 & 10:15 PM 


Nov 15 Arellano Theatre 
Nov 16. Shriver Hall 
8-00 & 10:15 PM 


Nov 23 (Sat. Only) 
Shriver Hall 
8:00 & 10:15 PM 


Gentler Malcolm X Is a 





Bruce Perry tries to show the soft side of Malcolm X in 


home was also a fabrication. Ac- 
cording to Perry, Earl Little pro- 
bably set the fire himself; his 
family had been evicted from the 
property because they were 
black, not because Earl’s teaching 
of Marcus Garvey upset local 
whites. Perry argues later in the 
book that Malcolm’s 1964 at- 
tempt to burn the home from 


which he had been evicted by the - 


Nation of Islam was very similar 
to his father’s earlier attempt. 
Perry also reveals that the 
Autobiography’s opening scene, 
wherein Malcolm reports that 
KKK men rode to his family’s 
house and smashed out the win- 
dows, was probably another 


mous the invention—partof Malcolm's at- -_ Black Rev. 
Ku Kix Klan burning the Littles” ' tempt to portray his’early years” Fae h at the Welysis and the 
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Malcolm. 


as dismally as possible, all the 
better to illustrate the hardships 
he ultimately overcame. 

Yet the central argument of 
Perry’s book is that Malcolm 
never did recover from the scars 
of his childhood. Malcolm 
devotes pages upon pages to 
discussing the influence of certain 
people whom Perry claims were 
‘‘father figures’ for Malcolm; it 
spends still more pages pointing 
out Malcolm’s connections to 
people whose fathers had been 
killed. 

This is familiar psychological 
territory; Eugene Wolfenstein has 
treated it ably in The Victims of 
Democracy: Malcolm X and the 
olution. But in Perry’s 









subject quickly collapse into a 
one-dimensional framework. The 
Malcolm portrayed here is strong 
and commanding mainly because 
he is weak and scarred inside. His 
exterior of calculated venom, so 
menacing to others, actually 
masked his longing to be loved 
and accepted by others. 

If this all sounds a bit extreme 
(not to mention at odds with reali- 
ty), Perry’s words make it clear 
that he is not kidding. On 
Malcolm’s popularity as a boy: 
‘‘TH]e didn’t seem to realize it, 
perhaps because he’d been un- 
loved for so long.’’ On his gruff- 
ness towards women: ‘‘[H]is 
former fondness for Hollywood 
movies and his assertions about 
love suggested that he secretly 
craved the romance he outward- 
ly disparaged.”’ 

These are isolated examples, 
perhaps, but reading through 
Malcolm one cannot escape the 
suspicion that Bruce Perry has 
spent a good deal of his time 
writing junior high school history 
texts. Rather than allowing the 
reader to draw conclusions about 
the evidence he has assembled, 
Perry takes it all into his own 
hands. He is often gracious 
enough to inform the reader about 
Malcolm’s exact thoughts at im- 
portant junctures in his life. Fail- 
ing that, he usually mentions 
three or four people whose ac- 
tions Malcolm might have been 
copying or rebelling against. 

In one extreme but represen- 
tative paragraph, Perry observes 
of a series of provocations be- 
tween Malcolm and the NOI: 
‘*His behavior was reminiscent of 
the way he had provoked rivals 
such as Hank Ross, Philbert, and 
Bea’s husband, as well as former 
mentors like Bembry and Sammy 
the Pimp. It also called to mind 
the ambivalence that had ap- 
parently contributed to his ouster 
from the Pleasant Grove Elemen- 
tary School, Lincoln Communi- 
ty Center, Mason Junior High 
School, and the experimental 
penal colony at Norfolk.’’ What, 

“no bowling league? 


Failure 


What this method adds up to is 
a trivialization of both Perry’s 
data and his subject, a combina- 
tion that acts as a supreme insult 
to the reader’s intelligence. At his 
worst, Perry reduces Malcolm X 
to little more than a cartoon, at 
his best, he manages to insert 
new information into the re- 
ceived image of Malcolm as an 
inspiration to a generation of 
black (and white) Americans. 

It is tempting to try to see 
Malcolm as a solid effort with a 
few flaws. Unfortunately, this 
isn’t the case. Although Perry has 
collected an unparalleled amount 
of information, much of it ex- 
tremly valuable, his job in stit- 
ching it together is at once 
maudlin, repetitive, and embar- 
rassing. He breaks little new 
ground in deciphering Malcolm’s 
image and the myth surrounding 
it. His revelations about the con- 
tent of the Autobiography just sit 
there on the page; he makes lit- 
tle attempt to examine them. 

Perry spends altogether too 
much time examining Malcolm 
under the penlight of armchair 
psychology. It is telling of his 
achievement that he reduces 
Malcolm X to psychological rub- 
ble even as he attempts to exalt 





The Malcolm portrayed 
here is strong mainly 
because he is weak and 


scarred inside. 
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and humanize him. For those in 
search of a more accurate portrait 
of Malcolm X, investigate Peter 
Goldman’s Death and Life of 
Malcolm X, Second Edition, 
which stands after nearly 20 years 
as the most readable, balanced, 
and sympathetic account of this 
neglected leader’s life. For those 
who feel inclined to judge Perry’s 
work on its own merits, do socie- 
ty a favor, and check it out of the 
library. Just don’t buy the book; 


it will only encourage him. | 
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STUDENT SUPPORT GROUP 


Students who have experienced the death 
of a parent, friend, or other loved one 


Student Support Group 


Tuesdays, 5 p.m. 


15 Merryman Hall 


Substance Abuse Prevention Program 


Office 


To have an opportunity to share your loss 


with others who have had a 


experience 


similar 


Mourning the loss of a loved one is a painful and difficult 
experience. It is often more difficult for college students 


living in a fast-paced, "life-goes-on" environment. 


the 


feelings of being alone, having no one who understands what 
we’re going through, or having no one who shares our grief, 
compounds our loss and can impede the process of healing. 
If you have experienced the death of a loved one, we invite 


you to join us. 


For more information, contact at 338-8396. 
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S In Do 9 your plan/Yeah Lois Lane you a band with prowess and energy. 
S Ta VV C ] ( i UeS don’t need no Superman/Come Unfortunately, it will never have 
on downtown and stay with me the chance to stand on its own. 


tonight/I got a pocket full of The record merely recognizes the 








Continued f, “ei : : ; 
AQ AF re cha oe pean eh hae Ok ‘eed Sa ot dabbles inheavy his own. The final product is a -Kryptonite’’). ‘‘Refrigerator . greater musical development that 
stayed if I ais 4 Paty ene MeN s ee a or % ity : and a relentless and __ sound that moves, it pounds the Car’’ is a song that scolds the cold has preceeded it. ; 
long 17 Pee hee ott nity hu eA a Pp ang frater Pheer ari Ne section. The temples and forces the body into heart of a manipulative woman. While their relationship with 
blue... pump—up—the— iyi the 5: AS pene paves reich Comess and — motion. This is music that attacks It moves in a trancelike, pulsating Blues Traveler has helped the 
brace bail " pl oes “ns ave shown ie er Byine of Mark White the listener and taps his energy _ time and the lyrics are haunting- Spin Doctors to develop a par- 
: that they have a secure hold on combine to create an orbit of reserves. ly bizarre (‘‘Your heart’s a paid- ticular sound, it has prevented 
___ ws (hc rhythmic, funk-rock sound rhythm. Comess is comfortable At the same time, the Spin off porter, you lied to spare your them from making their own 
Spin Doctors that their *‘brother band.,”” Blues and confident with his pro- Doctors don’t take themselves too — soul/With one arm you blow your mark with it. Blues Traveler 
Pocket Full of Kryptonite Traveler, is now making famous. —8Tessive style and White is dazzl- seriously. Singer Christopher _ brains out, with the other you dig simply beat them to it. Hopeful- 
Epic Records Pocket Full of Kryptonite makes | ng when he lays down a groove. _ Barron delivers the crafty lyrics _ the hole’’). ly the movement and energy in 
rape no attempt to break new ground, His funk style punches with enthusiasm, if not over- On the whole, Pocket Full of their sound will spill over into 
eS Le Eee Ga pay further establishes this new thunderous: holes in the mix, whelming skill and range. “‘Jim- Kryptonite is a solid statement new musical territory. 
Ps de een New : ork City sound. allowing pultirist Eric Shenkman —_ my Olson’s Blues’’ is a tongue- _and it defines the Spin Doctors as —Drew Moss 
m their first ef The Spin Doctors seem content to fill the spaces with chugging __in-cheek love letter to Lois Lane See RRR ge eT ier 








a Pocket Full of Kryptonite, to stick with what they do best, thythms and psychedelic riffs of | (‘‘Lois Lane please put me in 
that the Spin Doctors are headed which is to groove to the point of 


in the right direction. It’sashame psychedelia. The sound is a 
they couldn’t get off to an earlier powerful one, with a thrashing ne ¥ cts O W 


Continued from page 6 becomes annoying rather than 
kosher prey. Spinak has the flair § humorous after the first few lines. 
for overdramatization which ~ A little less reliance on the Porky 
made this character work, as well _— Pig voice would have done more 
as an unbelievable array of facial justice to his acting ability. 
expressions, even under the vam- Perhaps the best acting came in 
pire makeup. His Transylvanian _ the baker and his wife, played by 
accent was about as close to the Krishna Chowdery and Mona 
old-time horror movie version as | Luddy. Chowdery made a very 
possible, and he kept it up convincing dumb hick, and Lud- 
throughout. dy the clueless wife and 

The narrator, Daniel Markey, _ stereotypical Jewish hostess. 
did a good job making his role in- Irene Shrayman and David 
tentionally intrusive. Again, he Savolaine both adapted and 
was able to recreate the over- ~ directed the play. They did an im- 
dramatic film image of Dracula. _ pressive job of bringing together 
Kevin Smokler’s role goes a bit _ this new cast and of working with 
too far into another stereotype, the script. Katie Baldwin also 
that of the dumb politician. deserves note as the stage 
Smokler played the mayor who _—‘ manager for making a simple plot 
drops by to visit the baker and his and stage setting into an almost 
wife during a solar eclipse, while - seamlessly funny production. 
Dracula hangs out in the closet to | Hopefully, Hopkins will see more 
| protect himself from the sun. — of this talented group in future 
m While Smokler’s acting is fine, | works. 


jo hokrow Saything: his spitting after each syllable —Stephanie Sisk 


Ken Aaron 





The Galactic Cowboys: thrash with a willingness 













Mona Luddy and Krishna Chowdery ham it up in Count Dracula 
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Campus Reps Wanted!! Earn 
valuable experience, travel and 
meet new people! Sell Winter/ 
Spring break packages to Ja- 
maica, Cancun, Bahamas, Mar- 
garita Island. From $369. BEST 
COMMISSIONS PAID! Sun 
Splash Tours 1-800-426-7710. 








Travel Salés Representative 
STS, the leader in collegiate 
travel needs motivated indivi- 
duals and groups to promote 
Winter/Spring Break trips. For 
information call Student Travel 
Services, Ithaca, NY at 1-800- 
648-4849. — : % 








Free Travel, Cash, and Excel- 
lent Business Experience! 
Openings available for indivi- 
duals or student organizations 
to promote the-country's most 
successful SPRING BREAK 
tours. Call Inter-Campus Pro- 
grams 1-800-327-6013. 





PRIVATE Piano instruction. 
For adults - all levels - by Juil- 
liard graduate and doctoral can- 
didate. Twenty years experi- 
ence. 467-7039 after 7 p.m. _ 











Hampden Area: 3202 Keswick 
Road - newly renovated large 
porch front rowhouse: 2 bed- 
rooms, diningroom, kitchen, uti-]- 
lity room, livingroom, and bath. 
Carpeted, fenced yard. Conve- 
nient to shopping, on bus line, 
5 minute walk to campus $525 
+ utilities. 243-0446. 
nee See Bh 
"Campus Representatives 
needed”. Earn free trip and big 
commissions by selling CAN- 





Chee How American Express 
helps you cover more territory — 
For less money. 


Become 2 Student Cardmember today and |, ers tnt te miaximur sts (abya/ niet andi uated 







CUN, MEXICO. For more infor- et 4 roundtrips on Continental Airlines By becoming a Student Cardmember, you'll also enjoy other 

mation call toll free at 1-800- : benefits from the American Express® Student Privileges” Program. 

755-7996 or in Connecticut at or only $129 or $189 each. Such as up to 30 minutes** of MCI long-distance calling every month 

203-975-8833. for an entire year—absolutely free. And that's just one example of 

Only the American Express” Card offers an exciting travel program how the Card can help you save. 

me RTE LONE F : exclusively for students—including three roundtrip certificates on For just $55 a year, the Card gives you all these savings. And 

Free Scholarship Information Continental Airlines. And much, much more. = it's easy to apply Just call us (have your bank address and account 
Just look at the map and pick théplace youd like to visit. If number on hand). What's more, with our special student offer, it’s 





for students. Please call for 
free brochure. Results guaran: | 
teed. 1-800-937-1797 Ext. 15 [ 
Deeeeee ean gaan 





it’s on your side of the Mississippi River, you can use a certificate 
- to fly for only $129* roundtrip. Or you can cross the rom 
Mississippi for $189 roundtrip. = : 
You have your pick of more than 150 cities in the 
48 contiguous states. And you can fly almost anytime— 
because there are no blackout dates. But you must 


make your reservations within 14 days of the day you 










easier to get the Card now while youre still in school than it may 
sbi a. ever be again. sey, 
Mulevitget: $0 get the Card. And get ready to cover new terri- 
tory on either side of our Great Continental Divide. 


* Minneapolis/St, Paul, St, Louis and New Orleans are considered citiés east of the Mississippi River. 


* A credit of up to $3.70 for calls will appear on each billing stacement for 12 months j 4 
ment, $3,70 is equal to the charges for a domestic 3Ominute night/weekend Mel cd Compa 
bility call and appropriate surcharges, You must enroll for this service by December 3}, 1991. 








HOPING TO MEET: Intelligent 
and attractive blond, early twen- 
ties, last seen outside Poolsville 
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Privileges* 












Highs on the evening of May 30 a Mem ership Has ts 

Degrees in Accounting & Nur- | 

caine tate] | CALL 1-800-942-AMEX [ee 

ted to JHU that day. Please call aad . | J J , LVI o MMM SERVICES Continental 
David at 202-447 pbs Le i f MCI EArt be ae ae oe “you're already a Cardmember, there's no need to call. Information about your certificates will be arriving soon, ‘ eal — 


Complete terms and conditions of this travel offer will arrive with your certificates, Continental Airlines alone is responsible for fulfillment of this offer, American Express assumes no liability for Continental Airlines’ performance, © 1991 rere Express Travel Related Services Com 1 
; ' ; ie ; Company, Inc. 
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Instructors needed for January 1992! 


INTERSESSION 
MINICOURSES 






BACCHUS 


Is an alcohol awareness and abuse 
prevention program 















All you need to have is: 
1. Practical knowledge of your subject 
2. Experience with it 

3. The ability and desire to teach it 





Promotes responsible decisions about the 
use or non-use of alcohol 














Encourages college students to talk 
honestly to their peers and develop 
responsible habits and attitudes about 
alcohol 











Promotes respect for state laws and 
campus policies related to alcohol use 





If you are interested, please call 
X8209 by Mon. November 4, 1991. 








Promotes positive lifestyles 









Join in organizing a BACCHUS group 
on campus! 
Call 338-8396 for information. 
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Day: Thursday 
Date: October 31,1991 


Time:_ 9:00 pm $3 


Location: Shriver Auditorium 










Sponsored by the Office of Student 
Activities and Levering Union. 





















Look for the PONTIAC EXCITEMENT 
CENTER and check out the latest 
PONTIAC cars. Win tickets, T-shirts 
and enter sweepstakes for a chance 


to win a Trip to... SPRING HSS 
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Take a Trip to India 


India Grill Spices Up Federal Hill 


by Peter Cheng 


One of the big problems for 
Hopkins students, in trying to 
find a good place to hang out, is 
that they are led to believe that the 
only places to go are the Inner 
Harbor, Lexington Market, and 
Fells Point. Not true! There are 
plenty of areas in Baltimore that 
are waiting to be discovered. For 
example, just south of the Inner 
Harbor, is Federal Hill, a nice lit- 
tle area with lots of interesting 
shops and restaurants. 

Located on Federal Hill sits an 
unassuming eating establishment 
called the India Grill Restaurant. 
It’s a funky place that serves 
lunch daily from 11 am-2:30 pm 
and dinner from 5 pm-11 pm, and 
has a take-out service that is open 
from 11 am to 2 am Monday 
through Saturday, and 11 am to 
11 pm on Sunday. There are glass 
topped tables for easy cleaning, 
Indian music playing in the 
background, and occasional pain- 
tings of eastern art hung over the 
mirrored wall tiles. 

After getting oriented to the 


JHU Professor 
Nominated for 
by Michael Gluck 


Crayola drawings hang from 
the walls of his office. 

He describes himself as ‘‘six 
feet tall and balding.’’ 

He is also one of the five 
finalists for the National Book 
Award. 


Stephen Dixon is a professor in . 


the Writing Seminars. His latest 
book, Frog, was nominated 
earlier this month for the National 
Book Award even before it was 


out in print. The book is one of 
five finalists in the fiction 


category. 

Dixon, 55, sees this honor as 
his greatest professional achieve- 
ment ‘‘mostly because it draws so 
much attention to my work, par- 


surroundings, the food became 
the main topic of interest. For ap- 
petizers, the leeko ($2.50), or 
chicken patties were oddities. 
Never having had one before, I 
wasn’t sure what it should taste 
like. Authentic or not, I found it 
rubbery, with texture not unlike 
that of a hot dog. It didn’t taste 
much like chicken either, but 
rather like some processed meat 
that comes in a can. The 
vegetable samosa ($1.25), a 
dumpling made out of potatoes 
and peas, was much better. It was 
very crisp, and delicately spiced 
with fennel. The pappandan 
($1.00), basically a beaten lentil 
nacho, was crisp and spicy hot, 
but the sauces that accompanied 
it were less spectacular; the 
tamarind sauce was tart and 
pleasing, but the coriander and 
mint sauce and the pickled 
vegetable sauce were explosive- 
ly hot. 

The entrees were exceptional. 
The malai chicken ($7.95), a 
chicken dish with tomatoes and 
green peppers in yogurt, had a 
very thick and creamy sauce 


Stephen Dixon 


Book Award 


The title actually originated 
from a family trip to Prague six 
and a half years ago, during 
which his daughter Sophia, then 
two and a half years old, was car- 
rying around the Frog and Toad 
books. She would constantly say 
‘‘frog in Prague, frog in 
Prague,’’ and that became the ti- 
‘tle of the 769-page work. 

‘This is a book principally 
about family and children,’’ said 
Dixon. However, he added that 
“the frog that they’re concerned 
about at the end of the book is 
really a turtle. If you can figure 
it out, you get the frog award of 
the year.”’ 

Frog, Dixon’s 14th published 
manuscript, is comprised of three 
‘novels, three novellas and fifteen 


Le 


The title actually originated from a family 
trip to Prague six and a half years ago, 
during which his daughter Sophia, then two 
and a half years old, was carrying around 


769-page work. 


ticularly because it comes at a 
time when the book isn’t even out 
est explaining the title, Dixon 
said that ‘‘when I was writing the 
book, I thought I was writing a 
book that, once published, would 
croak very quickly.’” Dixon also 
likes the image of frogs as am- 
phibious creatures that go from 
‘‘water to land, land to water 

and are ‘‘considered ugly, almost 
lovable animals, harmless to no 
one but flies and mosquitoes.’ 

He added that, in the classic fairy 
tale, the frog had to go through 


the Frog and Toad books. She would con- 
stantly say ‘frog in Prague, frog in 
Prague,’ and that became the title of the 


—Ro 


short stories, all of which are in- 
terconnected. Dixon has already 


published approximately 350. 


short stories, and is now turning 
his attention toward playwriting. 

‘‘The three things I like doing 
most in my life are writing, and 
then reading and listening to 
serious music. I don’t like 
popular music, I don’t like rock 
and roll music, I don’t like jazz,” 
said Dixon, who did express a 
preference for ‘‘serious”’ classical 
music. 

Dixon, who came to Hopkins 
as an assistant professor in 1980, 






similar to curry, which didn’t 
bury the distinctness of the spices. 
The chicken was tender and the 
sauce had a slightly sweet flavor 
that was enjoyable. The nilgiri 
korma ($8.95), a beef dish in a 
curry cream sauce with raisins 
and nuts was very flavorful, with 
a bold curry taste, but unfor- 
tunately, the beef was tough. All 
in all, it took a minimum of ef- 
fort to overlook the discrepancy 
and really enjoy the nilgiri kor- 
ma. The breads ordered with the 
meal, naan ($1.00) and paratha 
($1.50) were nice and chewy (but 
ever so slightly burnt). Wrapping 
up with dessert, the gulb jamun 
($2.25), a milk based pastry dren- 
ched in a cold honey syrup, was 
very unusual. The pastry was wet 
and spongy, and rather neutral in 
terms of flavor. 

Overall, the food was very 
good, and any disparaging com- 
ments (with the exception of the 
leeko), were minor complaints. 
However, the big regret of the 
evening was not sampling the tan- 
doori or Indian barbecue, not on- 
ly because the malai chicken and 
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Patrons take a passage to India at the India Grill. 


the nilgiri korma are rather 
similar dishes in terms of flavor, 
but the tandoori was served on 
smoking plates, which sizzled 
loudly and looked and smelled 
very tantalizing as it was brought 
to the table next to where we were 
sitting. Alas, we flagged down 
our waitress a few minutes too 





Sohnia Hong 


Writing Seminars Professor Stephen Dixon © 


the time and the flexibility to 
write. ‘‘I am firstly a writer and 
teaching is my second profes- 
sion,’’ he noted. He spends ap- 
proximately 25 to 30 hours per 
week teaching, and a lot of that 
is reading. ‘‘It is a great job for 
somebody who needs another job 
in addition to his writing,’’ Dix- 
on said. : 

When asked to describe 
himself, Dixon stated that he is 
‘*sociable but not actively social 
but somebody who does feel he 
has something that he loves to do, 
which is writing, so every single 
free moment, meaning free from 
my schoolwork, from my 
housework and from my father 
work, is devoted to my writing.”’ 

‘I’m a very serious writer,”’ 
Dixon said. ‘‘I had one cheap line 
published. That was when I had 
a story in 1968 published in 
Playboy and they changed the en- 
ding. I didn’t want them to 
change the ending but they said 
it would not be published if they 
didn’t change the ending, and so 
I allowed them to publish it 
because I needed the money. I 
was totally broke, no phone, I 
could barely pay my rent, living 
in San Francisco, and I regretted 
that last paragraph. I regretted it 
so much that it appeared under 
my name, as cheap a paragraph 


another suit because I already 
have one. I wouldn’t buy another 
tie because I already have one. I 
have one pair of shoes. I have one 
sport jacket.’’ He did say that he 
might allow himself to purchase 
another sweater from Brooks 
Brothers, but only because the 
one he has now has holes in the 
elbows. 

The winner of the competition 
will be announced at the National 
Book Award ceremony in New 
York City on November 20. 


late to change our order. Rest 
assured, I’ll be visiting Federal 
Hill again. 


India Grill Restaurant 
1017 S. Charles St. 
962-1554 
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Food: *** 


Atmosphere: * *'2 
Service: * * * 
Overall: ** * 
Price: $$14 





Uhlfelder and Horovitz 
Win the Run For Cure 


by Michael Schwartz 


On a cool, crisp autumn mor- 
ning, over 300 people competed 
in the 5K.Run For Cure. All pro- 
ceeds of the October 20th event 
were donated to the Johns 
Hopkins Oncology Center. 

The race, started on West 
University Parkway near 
Homewood Field and proceeded 
through the Hopkins: campus. 
After passing by many land- 
marks, such as the MSE library 


and Gilman Hall, the course end- - 


ed back at the track. 

After finishing the grueling 
event, most of the athletes seem- 
ed like they had seen better days. 
However, two runners who cer- 
tainly did cross the finish line 
smiling were Bradley Uhlfelder 
and Gillian Horovitz, the first 
place men’s and women’s run- 
ners, respectively. 

Uhlfelder, a twenty-nine year 





old Pikesville native and JHU 
alumnus, is presently training for 
the Olympic trials in June for the 
5000m. ‘‘I’ve only been running 
for the past one and a half years 
after taking ten years off due to 
injuries. This victory definitely 
helped my training progress.”’ 

Horovitz, the top women’s 
finisher, is originally from 
England and now resides in New 
York, New York. She ran-in the 
World Cup Marathon and held 
the British record in it in 1981. 

Engraved plaques were award- 
ed to the top three finishers in 
each age group, but everyone 
went home with a feeling of 
success. 

In addition, other prizes were 
taffled off, including gift cer- 
tificates to restaurants and free 
movie passes. 

- Everyone had a good time and 
a lot of money was raised for a 
good cause. 
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feel that I’ve begun repeating in the job market. 


L myself stylistically. The stories 


is There's no obligation until your junior year, but 






ia P stick with it and you'll have what it takes to succeed 
is that I like best are the ones that —while you're in college and once you graduate. 
Monday, October 28 - most excite me when I’m writing 
them.”’ 
at 9 :00 p.m. i Although there is a $10,000 
HH] prize that accompanies the award, FOR ADDITIONAL 


Dixon expressed little concern 
about the money. ‘‘It wouldn’t 
change my life at all. I’m not 
frugal, but I’m not excessive,’’ he 
said, adding that “I wouldn’t buy 
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Science 
New Remsen Stems From 




















by Clare Callaghan and 
Elliott Chen 


The dusty labs in Remsen 101 
are defunct now, but in the first 
quarter of the century, Remsen 
was the center of Hopkins 
science. 

Remsen Hall was built from 
1923-1924 to house the chemistry 
department. However, it also 
contained the Offices of the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary, and the Pro- 
vost until 1936 when they 
moved to the Homewood House. 

In addition, Remsen contained 
the Registrar until it left after 

World War IL. It was built to con- 
tain laboratories, classrooms, and 
a 350-seat lecture hall, the largest 
at Hopkins until the new physics 
building was made. 

Throughout its history, 
Remsen has had its famous 
speakers. Neils Bohr of the Bohr 
atom was one such speaker. He 
spoke to a packed audience in 
Remsen 1. 

Remsen Hall was named after 
the famous Ira Remsen in 1927. 
He was known best for his 
discovery of saccharin in 1878. 
He was also the first professor of 
chemistry and president of Johns 
Hopkins University from 1901 to 

1913. His ashes are held in an urn 
behind a plaque in the east stair- 
as between the second and third 
landings 

Also, for the past fourteen 


years, the Nobel Laureate lec- © 


tures have been given in Remsen. 
This year’s lecture was given in 
the fall rather than the spring due 
to the fact that Remsen 1 is be- 
ing renovated. 

The renovations will take place 
in two phases. The first phase in- 
cludes the renovation of the west 
wing and the building of the ad- 
dition. After the fall of 1992, 
when the west wing is expected 
to be operational, the east wing 
will be gutted. All renovations are 
projected to be finished by the fall 
of 1993. 





ference the students will see is the 
air conditioning.” 

Remsen is being renovated 
because it was not up to modern 
building and fire codes, its 
laboratories were outdated, and 
there was unused space needed by 
other departments in the building. 
The renovations and new con- 
struction will bring the building 
up to code, create more 
laboratories for graduate 
research, and provide the 
chemistry department with need- 
ed office and classroom space. 


we 


Courtesy of the Ferdinand Hamburger, Jr. Archives of the JHU 
Remsen Hall in the early twenties when it was first built. At the time, 
Remsen and Gilman were the sole buildings on the upper quad. 


- As for Remsen I? Remsen I is 
not being demolished. Its closure 
is part of the planned renovations. 


Doctor Douglas Poland, Pro-- 


fessor of Chemistry, said, ‘‘One 
thing we hope will remain the 
same is the long lecture table and 
the blackboard. . . The major dif- 
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by Debra Ferman 


The problems at Remsen rang- 
ed from unused but needed space 
to outdated heating and ventila- 
tion systems. The building 
violated fire codes by not having 
a building-wide sprinkler system. 
The labs there have been unused 
for years. The chemistry lab 
classes moved to Mergenthaler 
after it was remodeled. Any 
research that had been conducted 


in the labs had ended or moved 
elsewhere because of the inade- 
quate ventilation systems in the 
labs. The air conditioning was in- 
efficiently provided by individual 
units scattered throughout the 
building. 

Most importantly, since the 
labs are not used, there was no 
exit from Remsen on the north 
side. The lack of an accessible ex- 
it on that side violates building 
codes. After exploring the options 
for building a new building and 
remodeling withjn the existing 
confines, the decision was made 
to remodel and build an addition 
between the east and west wings. 
Mr. Lee Bredbenner of Plant 
Operations describes the plans as 
“‘an attempt to use existing space 
in the best way possible.’’ 

Remsen I, 101, and 221 will 
remain the same, except for the 
remodeling necessary to bring the 
rooms up to building re- 
quirements. The entire building 
will have a new heating and air 
conditioning system. A sprinkler 
system will be installed to fulfill 
fire codes. The basement and 
subbasement levels will contain 
the mechanical and electrical 
system controls for the building, 
such as the air filtering system for 
the lab hoods. — 

The biochemistry department 
will be expanded to most of the 
first floor, including a 
biochemistry wet lab. The 
chemistry department will be 
located on the second floor, with 
an organic chemistry lab. Accor- 
ding to Bredbenner, the labs in 
Remsen will be ‘‘mainly devoted 
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Remsen Hall is currently going through renovation. The new Remsen 
Hall will house the biochemistry and organic chemistry labs. 


to graduate research.’’ Each floor 
will have faculty and computer 
areas, aS well as a small meeting 
room. The third floor will be a 
large conference room. 

The renovations ‘‘will fulfill a 
need for the chemistry depart- 
ment into the foreseeable future,’’ 
says Bredbenner. The reconstruc- 
tion will satisfy the building and 
fire regulations as wells as pro- 


vide the chemistry department 
with essential space for 
laboratories and the faculty. 


Science wants writers 
Science wants you 
Call Elliott at the 


Gatehouse x7647 
or at home 667-4439 
for more information. 





Rowland: Investigator, Physicist, Inventor 
‘America’s Greatest Physicist’ Was Hopkins’ First Physics Prof 


PODS doy ded WTTLEN CRS ies 


Professor Henry Augustus. 
Rowland (1848-1901), the first 
professor of physics and director 
of the physics lab at Johns 
Hopkins, was a brilliant in- 
vestigator and inventor most 
remembered for his contribution 
to the fields of spectroscopy and 

‘magnetic theory. 

Rowland’s most famous ac- 
complishment was the invention 
of the concave diffraction grating. 
Recognizing the importance of 
the spectrum as a key to the solu- 
tion of problems in magnetic 
theory, he developed the concave 
diffraction grating, built around 
1880 and used to inscribe on a 
concave mirror precisely spaced 
parallel lines of more than 14,000 
to the inch. The gratings produc- 
ed spectra of great precision, thus 
enabling him to obtain new 


prisms were used to study spec- 
tra. Rowland recognized that a 
good grating was dependent upon 
an accurate ruling machine which 
was dependent upon the perfect 
screw. An error in the screw 
would magnify many times in the 
finished grating. His knowledge 
of tools and materials made the 
spectroscope construction a reali- 
ty. Diffraction gratings are used 
today in the fields of astronomy, 
chemistry, atomic physics, steel 
making, and crime detection. 
Rowland was a taciturn, 

proud, bespectacled man. He 
primarily dealt with graduate 
students. When:asked what he 
would do with his students, he 
replied, without lifting his eyes 
from his photographic work, 
‘Do with them? Do with them? 
I shall neglect them.’’ Often, he 
would give a student a problem 
and expect him to solve it on his 


ty’s Academic Council. When 
honored at a reception, he mere- 
ly fidgeted. 

In 1865, a youthful Rowland 
was sent to Phillips Academy at 
Andover in order to prepare 
himself for attending Yale, the 
college where three of his 
ancestral generations had attend- 
ed. At the academy, Rowland 
developed a great dislike for the 
study of Latin and Greek. Thus, 
his mother soon transferred him 
to Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute (RPI) in Troy, NY, the 
best engineering school at the 
time. 

He spent a year working as a 
civil engineer but then decided to 
dedicate himself to science rather 
than engineering, although he 
knew he would be an exceptional 
engineer as well. He became a 
professor of Physics at RPI and 
later was invited to Hopkins 
where subsequently, he was the 


United States.’’ In turn, Rowland 
replied ‘‘yes’’ in agreement. 

His statement was later 
reported in many newspapers. 
Apparently some of the pro-' 
fessors at the University were 
quite upset. When they asked him 
why he had answered yes, 
Rowland simply replied, ‘‘I was 
under oath.’’ 

Rowland was idealistic. To 
him, the most vital part of human 
progress were people who 
dedicated themselves to science. 
In his words, scientific minds 
were “‘destined to govern the 
world in the future and to solve 
problems pertaining to politics as 
well as to inanimate nature.’’ 

During one of his addresses to 
the American Physical Society, 
Rowland cited the example of a 
physician feebly attempting to 
cure a dying patient. People 
dismiss it as an act of God. The 
physician is waiting for others to 


Henry Augustus Rowland headed the early Hopkins Physics depart- photographs of the solar own. After the student’s meager recipient of the first honorary discover a cure for the mysterious 
ment despite the fact that he was a reluctant teacher and ignored grads. _ spectrum. attempt, he would literally tear degree awarded by the disease. 
apart the boy’s results. University. “Is not the inference correct, 
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Rowland did not connect with 
undergraduates. His “‘let them 
be’’ teaching philosophy stem- 
med from his greater interest in 
advancing physics rather than 
training physicists. When Presi- 
dent Gilman spoke to Rowland 
about the unhealthy use of mer- 
cury in the physics labs, the 
physicist ‘‘protested violently.’’ 
Health risks were not of concern 
to him when they interfered with 
research. Sif 


He examined problems in an_ 


exacting manner and believed that 


physics was of value because it | 
made ‘‘minds careful and humbly — 
aware of the possibility of ertor.’’ 
He was truly a devoted research — 


scientist. In his view, ‘*Physics 


must exist in the university for its — 


own sake,”’ 


Many times President Gilman 
had requested formally that — 


Rowland give introductory lec-_ 
tures in physics. Often, Rowland: 


would unenthusiastically blow off — 


the accumulation of dust and 
carry his lecture into the class to 


read, 


_] | dinary’* meeting of the universi- 





According to Dr. Principe of 
the Department of Chemistry, 
Rowland was once called in as an 


expert witness for a lawsuit in- 
volving power generation in the 


Niagara area. Interrogating him 
at the witness stand, the Canadian 
lawyer supposedly was to have 
said, ‘‘I understand that you are 
the greatest physicist in the 

















of energy. 











- The Squid 


Why don’t pine trees change color in the fall? 


Leaves in all trees consist of different pigments, green 
chlorophyll being the predominant of them all. As the 
temperature drops, angiosperms, trees with broad leaves, 
start to break down the chlorophyll in their leaves as a source 


With the drop in the amount of chlorophyll, the other 
pigments in their leaves start to come out, producing brilliant 
reds, oranges, etc. These other pigments were always there, 
_just masked by the overpowering green of chlorophyll. — 
Gymnosperms, pine trees, react differently to the change 
of seasons. Pine trees use their needles to effectively con-. 
serve heat. While angiosperm’s broad leaves lose heat quickly 


their chlorophyll. 





then,’’ says Rowland, ‘‘that the 
world has been paying the wrong 


class of men? Would not this ig- . 


norance have been dispelled, had 
the proper money been used in 
the past to dispel it?’’ This is the 


essence of Rowland: frank, open, 


and straightforward. But most 
important, he possessed a firm 
confidence in his own ability. 
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Muhlenberg stuns Jays, 14-8 


by Ethan Skolnick 


On his Tunnel of Love album, 
Bruce Springsteen crooned about 
taking ‘‘one step up and two steps 
back.”’ 

The Johns Hopkins Blue Jays’ 
magical 1991 ride has been a 
huge step for the morale of a pro- 
gram and a university. They’ve 
staked their claim for national 
respect and recognition. 

At Muhlenberg, they collided 
head-on with a train, one they 
never saw coming. And it knock- 
ed them back more than just a 
couple of steps. 

Behind quarterback Steve 
McCullough and a stingy 
defense, five-touchdown under- 
dog Muhlenberg stunned the Blue 
Jays, 14-8 on Saturday afternoon. 
Coach Jim Margraff offered no 
excuses. 

““We just played very poorly 
offensively ,’’ he said. ‘‘It was no 
one person in particular, just a 
team effort.’’ 

The loss dropped the Jays to 
3-2-1 overall and 2-2 in the CFC. 

‘*‘The defense played well,’’ 
Margraff said. ‘‘We just gave up 
four big plays and they cost us. 
I mean, on one of the plays, Tom 
Bauder crushed their tight end, 











five consecutive contests. 


by Natasha K. Yamaoka 
By winning their weekend 


meets, the women’s and men’s 
cross country teams finished 4-3 


Cross 


Country 


dual meets are over, Women’s 
Coach Eleanor simone anx- 
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and 5-3 respectively. Though the 
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and the ball just landed in the 
guy's hands on the ground.”’ 
Tough breaks notwithstanding, 
the Muhlenberg game probably 
won’t headline an end-of-season 
highlights video. Almost 
everyone on offense struggled. 
Quarterback John Guglielmo, a 
stalwart all year, completed on- 
ly eleven passes for 100 yards and 
no touchdowns. Almost half of 
his yards came on one play. 





Football 





Paul Ferreri, however, con- 
tinued to shine. He churned out 
130 yards on 30 carries, and 
scored the Jays’ only touchdown 
with 14:54 remaining in the 
fourth quarter. Freshman tight 
end Ethan Davis’ block of a punt 
set up Ferreri’s score. Backup 
quarterback Scott Cade then ran 
the ball in on a fake extra point, 
and the Jays trailed only 14-8 
with plenty of time left. 

**Cade showed a lot of guts get- 
ting the ball in on the option,”’ 
Margraff said. ‘‘Muhlenberg 
runs an odd field goal block, and 
we thought we could exploit it.’’ 


iously said that the season was 
‘*nowhere close to over.’’ The 
men’s coach, Jim Grogan also 
claimed, ‘‘All the important stuff 
lies ahead.”’ 

Simonsick seems eager to 
display the true force of her 
‘*young and enthusiastic’ team at 
the UAA’s and MAC’s because 
she believed that ‘‘the dual meet 
record was not a good reflection 
of the tearns’s ability’’ since they 
competed against ‘‘the toughest 


himself for the Blue Jays. 


But the visiting Jays, who were 
outgained by Muhlenberg 
279-248, couldn’t score again, 
and the home team walked off 
with an upset. Despite the huge 
point spread— the Baltimore Sun 
predicted the score at 48-13 
Jays— Margraff insisted his club 
wasn’t overconfident or 
complacent. 

“‘We take our goals one at a 
time, and one of those is to have 
a winning record on the road,”’’ 
he said. *‘Last year, we only won 
one game on the road, and we’re 
still a young program, so it’s 
tough.’”’ 

Offensive guard Brad Davis 
agreed with Margraff. ‘‘I think it 
was a must-win game for them, 
but not for us, especially since it 
was their homecoming,’’ Davis 
said. ‘*‘I don’t think we’re good 
enough yet to play badly, 
especially on the road, and still 
beat someone.”’ 

The Blue Jays’ defense held its 
end of the bargain. Muhlenberg 
mustered only eight first downs, 
despite the loss of Hopkins’ 
standout Matt Norkus to a broken 
thumb. Junior linebacker Stu 
Markley recorded twelve tackles, 
and a pair of freshman linemen, 
Al Walker and Jelani Rucker, 
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The Hopkins and St. Rae s aby teams Fades uae a 19-6 Blue jay rout. eh has now won 


teams in the conference’ during 
the dual meet season. Simonsick 
felt confident that the team would 
inprove on last season’s 
performance. 

‘‘Besides the two nationally 
ranked teams in the conference, 
all the other teams lacked depth, 
so anything can happen and we 
have a shot at third,’’ Simonsick 
said. » 

Coach Grogan sensed that his 
squad was ready to break 
through. 

‘‘We’re very motivated right 
now,’ he said, pausing, 
‘‘perhaps even inspired.’’ 

He hopes that his team will 
place in the top five at the 
UAA’s, but added, ‘Nothing will 
come easy.’ 

Initially, Grogan predicted | his 
team to be in the top three at 
MAC’s but quickly changed his 
mind to second place with the 
comment, ‘‘If I don’t say second, 
they will castrate me. They want 
second. They really want first but 
they’ll concede to reality for 
Haverford. 

Grogan realizes that his un- 
predictable runners are capable of 
almost anything. — 

‘We beat Swarthmore and won 
the .Dickinson Invitational, 
neither of which were assumed 
victories,’ he said, raising his 
eyebrows. ‘*And, even though 
we lost to Franklin and Marshall, 
it may have been a blessing in 
disguise.’’ 

In the Jays’ weekend thrashing 


of Eliza ethtown, Western 





Donna Williamson 


No place like Homewood: the Jays look forward to a better performance Saturday vs. the Hoyas. 


combined for sixteen. 

As the Hopkins offense bum- 
bled, its defense stiffened, giving 
the Jays a shot to win at the end. 
Late in the final quarter, Hopkins 
had a first-and-goal opportunity, 
only to come up empty. 

Next weekend, the Jays face 
Georgetown at home. Last 
season, the Hoyas held Hopkins 
to 143 yards in total offense and 
won 17-3. Georgetown’s defen- 
sive line manhandled the Jays in 
the trenches, sacking the quarter- 


back eleven times. 

‘‘We’ve played really well in 
practice since Muhlenberg, and 
we’re ready to knock some peo- 
ple around,’’ Davis said. 
‘‘They’re a good football team, 
and this will show what we’re 
made of,’’ 

Nothing would please Margraff 
more than a victory, to help him 
extinguish some _ recent 
nightmares. 

“It’s been a pretty bad week,”’ 
Margraff said with a chuckle. 


‘I’ve had to watch films from last 
year’s Georgetown game and last 
week’s Muhlenberg game, which 
were probably our two worst of- 
fensive performances in a while. 
Last year, our offensive line 
against the Hoyas was like a 
sieve.’’ 

He added, ‘‘On offense, they 
throw the ball a lot. Defensive- 
ly, we expect them to blitz a lot 
and play a lot of man-to-man.”’ 


Jays Cruise to Fifth Straight Win 


by Terry Baily 


Hopkins rugby pushed its win- 
ning streak to five in a row this 
weekend, beating St. Mary’s Col- 
lege 19-6. Having lost some of its 
key players to injuries and the 
trauma of midterms, the Hopkins 
ruggers were not expected to 
have an easy time with the larger 
and more experienced St. Marys. 


Rugby 





Play was sluggish for the first 
twenty minutes as the high heat 
and humidity took its toll on 
Hopkins. Fatigue was the most 
likely contributor to the poor ball- 
handling that also characterized 
the first twenty minutes of play. 

Hopkins had many lost scoring 
opportunities, including Ethan 
Bauman’s 60 meter breakaway 


Runners Finish Strong, Sprint to Playoffs 


Maryland, and Catonsville CC, 
senior tri-captain John Robinson 
captured first place in 26:16. He 
is favored to win the Conference 
Championship as well. 

Manny Hostin, another senior 
tri-captain, was third overall with 
a 27:34. Freshman John Watkins 
ran a 27:52 for third place. 

Meanwhile, the Lady Jays 
triumphed over Elizabethtown 
and Western Maryland. 
Sophomore Tatiana Aguirre edg- 
ed out precocious freshman team- 
mate Saori Dan for second place, 
20:44 to 20:48. Dan was ob- 
viously never taught to be polite 
and let her elders pass her by, as 
she has been one of Hopkins’ top 
two runners all season. 

“I didn’t expect it,”’ 
“It’s cool to have all these run- 
ners with me because I never had 
a full cross-country team in high 
school.’’ 

Captain Maren Olsen, who 
placed eighth (behind teammates 
Katja Vontiesenhausen and An- 
drea Wenger) is optimistic about 
the immediate future. 

‘*At the last meet, the team was 
mentally focused, and being 


unified created an inner drive to | 


win,’’ Olsen said. ‘‘We feel good 
about each other as a team.”’ 

“It’s exciting as I look forward 
to the next 2 years because the 
team is all sophomores and 
freshmen, and at each meet we 
improve.”” 

UAA’s for both men and 


~ women will be held on Saturday, | 
October 26th at Carnegie Mellon. | 


she said. | 


run that ended when he tripped 
just meters.from the goal line. St. 
Mary’s quickly returned the loose 
ball for the opening try, giving 
them an early 6-0 lead. 

The alumni weekend crowd at 
St. Mary’s exploded at the early 
success of their team, but. the 
hard-driving Hopkins scrum 
silenced the home fans as the Jays 


_ pushed the St. Mary’s ruggers 


back into their own tryzone. 
The Hopkins scrum drove the 
opposing scrum right into their 
own goal posts with such force 
that the posts collapsed. For- 
tunately, no Hopkins ruggers 
were hurt. With only minutes left 
in the half, Chuck Tini took a 
Rob Guido pass the length of the 
field to score his fourth try of the 
season. Bill Couig converted the 
try to end the half at 6-6. 
From the onset of the second 
half Hopkins played like a team 
possessed. The Hopkins scrum 
tore apart the threadbare St. 
Mary’s backs. James Lardo’s and 


John Cale’s tackling spearhead- 
ed the Hopkins attack. Bill Couig 
broke the tie for Hopkins with a 
successful 30 meter penalty kick, 
bringing the score to 9-6. 
Hopkins’ captain, Joe 
McCullough, scored next on a 70 
meter breakaway run for the 
tryzone, and Guido later scored 
for a second time, making the 


- final score 19-6. 


With the win Hopkins’ record 
moves to 5-1. This weekend the 
ruggers will play in the divisional 
finals, meeting their old nemesis, 
Catholic University. The winner 
of the division finals will go on 
to play in the East Coast finals in 
New York. 

Coming off strong wins against 
the University of Maryland and 
U.M.B.C., the Hopkins ruggers 
feel confident heading into this 
weekend’s division finals. 

“‘We’re looking good; we’re 
feeling good; we’re playing 
good,’’ said A-side team 
member, Faka De Sergio. 





Hopkins closed the season on a strong es and isn’t done yet. 


THE JOHNS 


HOPKINS 
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Call us today for our highly 
‘competitive rates. 


Box 1230 
Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, MD 21218 





(301) 338-7647 
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Improved Jays Play Be 


by News-Letter staff 


Despite generally improved 
play, the men’s varsity soccer 
Squad dropped a pair of games 
last week, 2-0 to Swarthmore and 
3-1 to Mary Washington. 

With renewed confidence from 
their come-from-behind tie 
against Western Maryland earlier 
——— 


lncganeiendeeieeaingainiiiiesspaaenieees tee 


in the week, the Jays travelled to 
Swarthmore Saturday, their divi- 
sional rival in the MAC 
Southeast. Swarthmore’s ranking 
of 16 inthe nation did not scare 
the Jays in the least. Instead, the 
Jays were ready, and they came 
out with great intensity to start off 
the game. 

An early chance on goal was 
blocked by the Swarthmore 
defense who then countered with 
an attack of their own. A poor 
judgment call from the referee 
gave Swarthmore a penalty kick 
just four minutes into the game. 
A perfect shot gave the Garnets 
the lead, 1-0. 

Accepting the challenge, the 
Jays quickly fell back into their 
game and recaptured control. 
Dangerous shots resulted from 
their onslaught, but the 
goalkeeper did an excellent job 
keeping the ball out of the net. 
Neither team could get the upper 
hand. Both teams had some good 
opportunities, but tough defensive 
play from the keepers managed 
to preserve the 1-0 score. 

With 10 minutes remaining, a 
miscommunication in the back 
line resulted in a second Swar- 
thmore goal. This put the game 
out of reach and sent the Jays 
home with a loss. 

On Wednesday, the Jays con- 
tinued with their road schedule, 
travelling to Virginia to play 
Mary Washington. The first half 
proved to be a battle, as have 
many of the Jays’ games. Mary 


 Washington/attacked with all of 








their arsenal, often bringing men 
from the back line up to the of- 
fensive. The Blue Jay defense 
hung tough and refused to give an 
inch. The onslaught continued in- 
to the second half, but nothing 
resulted until a Mary Washington 
forward got loose and was able 
to drive the ball past goalkeeper 
Jerry Irvine. 

The Jays tried to hammer back, 
but attacks quickly became 
counterattacks. Two Blue Jay er- 
rors in the backfield resulted in 
two more goals, putting Mary 
Washington up 3-0. 

The Jays struck back im- 
mediately. Sophomore Mid- 
fielder Lane Wimberly received 
the ball in the attacking third and 
chipped the ball to oncoming 
teammate Paul Wojnicki, who 
headed the ball just inside of the 
near stick. This initial goal for the 
Jays seemed to strike up their in- 
tensity, but coming with 10 
minutes left in the game, it was 
too little too late. 


EMEP 





Ken El-Sherif brings an opponent to his knees. Despite tw 
performances, the Jays suffered through an 0-2 week. 








Ken Aaron 
o strong 


LOOKING _AHEAD... 


Note: Home games in bold 


Sat., Oct.26 Football: Georgetown, 2:00 pm 
Men's and Women's Cr untry: UAA Championsh 
Carnegie Mellon, 11:00 am 


Mon., Oct.28 Women's Volleyball: St. Mary's at Gallaudet, 6:00 pm 


Tues., Oct.29 Soccer: Widener, 7:00 pm 
Wed., Oct. 30 Women's Volleyball: Franklin and Marshall, 7:00 pm 


Football: Dickson, 1:30 pm 
Soccer: Washington College, 1:30 pm 


Sat., Nov. 2 


ip at 





















Every week, Amol Baput will take his best shot at predicting 
the respective futures of the top twenty-five college football 
teams in the country. The News-Letter sports editors accept 
no responsibility if he should crash and burn. 


1. Florida State—Nov. 16th Miami, 30th Florida. Wins both and 
the National Title. 

2. Washington—No let down, Rose Bowl bound. 

3. Miami—Gino Torretta is NOT a big time QB, has great 
receivers. 

4. Florida—Will win SEC this year, will beat Auburn going away. 
5. Michigan—4th and 2 up the middle? Indiana blew 1t. 

6. California—Close, but that darn clock gets in the way. 

7. Notre Dame—Loss of two DLs hurts, will still handle Southern 
Cal. 

8. Alabama—Will go 9-1 into final game against Auburn. 

9. Penn State—Disappointing season, will upset Notre Dame. 
10. Texas A&M—Can play with anyone. 

11. Ilowa—Squeaked by Verduzco and Co. 

12. Tennessee—Rough road games hurt. 

13. Colorado—Licking its chops for Nebraska. ; 
14. N.C. State—Marshall? ACC is weak, deserves no respect. 
15. Nebraska—Nebraska will remain a wannabe as long as Osborne 
stays. 

16. Ohio State—John Cooper should inquire about moving 
companies. 

17. Clemson—Will beat N.C. State at Death Valley. 

18. Illinois—Should’ve beat Iowa. 

19. Syracuse—Inconsistent. 

20. East Carolina—Great QB, mentally tough team, little depth. 
21. Oklahoma—Why can’t top Big 8 teams pass? 
22. Arkansas—Jack Crowe finally figures out, close one against 
Texas. 

23. Auburn—NCAA investigation serious, will distract team. 
24. Pittsburgh—Hackett should help Van Pelt by actually coaching. 
25. Baylor—Needed a No. 25. 


Predictions: 


Florida State at LSU—Curly Hallman has inherited a poor team. 
Too bad. 
FSU 45 LSU 10 


N.C. State at Clemson—N.C. State will come down to reality. 
N.C. State 10 Clemson 24 


Georgetown at Johns Hopkins—Hoya Paranoia? Don’t expect 
repeat of last year’s 17-3 sackfest. Guglielmo wins aerial war. 
Georgetown 21 Johns Hopkins 27 





‘Student Council and NAACP 


Invite You to 


A Forum Concerning Admissions Policies 


and Practices 


2404 


Deans Chris Colombo, Susan Boswell, and 


Executive Director of Academic Services Bob Massa 








will be present to address your questions. 


Date : Monday, October 28, 1991 


Time : 7 to9 P.M. 
_ Place: Arellano Theater 


“Tre gc 


e 


CN Rae eee: CLO Beer 
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OVERTIME 


ALUMNI LACROSSE 


Sophomore Brian Piccola 
and Senior Jeff Wills scored 
two goals apiece to lead the 
1991 Johns Hopkins lacrosse 
team to a 15-9 win last Satur- 
day at Homewood field. 

The win occurred against an 
alumni team that included such 
former All-Americans as 
Brendon Kelly, Matt Panetta, 
and Dave Pietramala. 





BIA NOTES 


Mr. Michaelson is on vaca- 
tion (taking a Mole Cell Bio 
exam), so I will try and fill his 
shoes this week. 

Flag football will end (final- 
ly) this coming week. Due to 
my lack of attention to the time 
of year, Daylight Savings 
Time this weekend will kill the 
schedule next week, since it 
will get dark at 5 p.m., not 6 
p.m. Therefore, there will on- 
ly be 3 and 4 o’clock games all 
week 


Indoor soccer continues this 
week. The schedule is posted 
at the cage. Anyone with pro- 
blems or questions should call 
Rob at 366-3683. Outdoor soc- 
cer is Sunday, and will finish 
next weekend. Questions, call 
Brian at 243-4373. 

Last week’s LAX tourney 
ended with some controversy. 
DU won the fraternity division 
and Hooters won the _ in- 
dependents with little drama. 
But, a protest in the dormitory 
division caused quite a roar. 
The result was a split title bet- 


ween Vincent-Willard and 
Wolman 5 West. This was 
because Gildersleeve was 
stripped of its title by the 
Board for its use of ineligible 
players. In order to clear up 
the controversy, let me clarify 
eligibility rules. No one from 
another dorm or fraternity is to 
play for a dorm or fraternity 
without the consent of the 
other team. The person in 
charge or the referee must be 
present at the time of the 
agreement. 

Please follow these rules or 


__NEWS-LETTER/15 


NOTICE 


The 1991 Hullabaloo 
will be available in a 
few weeks. (Don't 
ask.) The Editorial 


I'll have to bring back Mr. 
Sabin (last year’s BIA chair) to 
clean house. Until next week, 
see ya 


ee 


Staff regrets any in- 
convenience this has 


—Raj Abrol 


caused. The 1991 
Hullabaloo will be 
mailed to the homes 
of members of the 


CREW 


The Johns Hopkins men’s 
varsity eight finished 25th out 
of 51 at the prestigious Head 
of the Charles Regatta in 
Boston last Saturday. 

The field included boats 
from such perennial powers,as 


sebiraip ere oor ates Class of 1991. 
WOMEN’S VOLLEYBALL 


(Any Questions? 
Please call Evelyn at 
366-0321.) 


The Lady Jays increased 
their chances for a post-season 
playoff berth by defeating a 
scrappy Dickinson team 15-6, 
te 15-10, 15-2 Thursday night at 
the Newton H. White Athletic 
Center. 

With the win, Hopkins 
moves to 2-2 in the MAC. 


LAST CALL FOR 


LSAT 


~ PREP! 





Brendon Kruk 
Last weekend, the 1991 Blue Jays were unveiled, and came up 15-9 winners against Hopkins legends. 














BREW YOUR OWN BEER 




















If you give your baby 
Easy, Fun, Inexpensive, Beat 
the Alcohol Tax. 


life, we'll give it love 
and the best of life. 
All expenses paid. For FREE Catalog Send to: 
Tap and Tankard 
Box 19926 


Baltimore, MD 21211-0926 


Legal/Confidential. 
Please call collect. 
(301) 653-8863 
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I9SVFLZAQTHG Uf 19924 2AQSH SHIA There is still time to ACE the December LSAT! 
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on the December LSAT. Center for details. 


If you want to score your highest, don’t let this 
opportunity pass you by. And if you feel you need more 
time, check your local Kaplan Center’s free repeat policy. 
To enroll, just visit your nearest Stanley H. Kaplan 
Center, or enroll by phone: 
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235 W. Read St. 
Limited Delivery Area 
Free Delivery 
Carryout Available 
Phone 462-3662 
Fax 462-3665 


“Where did Greenway 
Pharmacy move?” 


To fly is one thing. To fly with the Marine Corps is nye 
else. They'll show you the meaning of wings. From the wings of 
the F-18 Hornet to the wings you wear as a Marine aviator, 
this is flying at its best. And your ticket to fly is ay 

your college diploma. If you'd like to be up 

there, contact your local Marine Officer Selec- Pe > 

tion Officer. 1-800-MARINES. = 


“Get with it man- 
they’re now in Ivy 


li at 10 E. 33rd. 
tee St ” STARVING STUDENT 


NIGHT 
“I’m on my way to 
Greenway Pharmacy 
to get all my 


|”? 


supplies! 


EVERY WEDNESDAY 8-11 PM. 


*Prescriptions 
*Health & Beauty 
Aids 
7 ) *Munchies 
*Greeting Cards 
*School Supplies 


235-5830. 


ALL 16" PIZZAS $8.00 


INCLUDES ANY TOPPINGS 
- The Few. The Proud. The Marines. 


The Marines are looking for a few good college students (freshmen 
thru seniors) for our aviation, law and ground programs. See the 
Officer Selection Team on November 7 from 11 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 

at Wolman Hall, main entrance (by dining area) 
or call Capt. Balasi at (301) 436-2006. 


Valid School I.D. Required 
Not Valid with any other Offers 
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The ‘Help 1 me Obi-Wan”’ Quiz 





Sponsored by: Eddie’s Liquors 3109 St. Paul St. (243-0221) and Eddie’s Supermarket 3117 St. Paul St. (889-1558) 


Win a case of beer and $10 worth of munchies. 


A long, long time ago...In a galaxy far, far away.. 
young farmhand (who would later earn glory in i 
realm of figure skating) would save the universe by 
defeating an evil empire with the help of a sultry danish- 
headed princess, Indiana Jones, a seven-foot tall Cousin 
It, and a pair of walking Craftsmen tool sets. 

C’mon, who doesn’t have a little piece of Star Wars 
memorabilia? Maybe not all of us have the full set of 
256 figurines, but surely you must have had the plastic 
flashlight-saber, or the lunchbox, or the board game, 
or at least the cheap vinyl halloween costume. Star Wars 
is a piece of our cultural history like no other. From 
James ‘‘Duke of’’ Earl Jones’ heavy breathing to the 
State-of-the-art special effects, this flick was a classic. 

Our story opens with the princess falling captive to 
the merciless stormtroopers (who couldn’t hit water with 
those .silly blasters if they fell out of a boat). Our 
swashbuckling, if prepubescent, hero breaks her out and 
joins her merry band of pilots. Acclimated to The Force 
by his mentor ‘‘Gentle’’ Ben Kenobi,‘‘Cool Hand’’ 
Luke Skywalker must face the demented Darth ‘‘Please; 
Call Me Shnookums’’ Vader for the title. Vader’s 
twisted vision of distributing velvet portraits of himself 


to every planet in the galaxy simply had to be stopped. ° 


Of course when the smoke clears, Luke has KO’d the 
Death Star and lives happily,-if incestually, ever 
after...until the sequels. : 
1. On what episode of the book series was Star Wars 
based? (Give the title and number) 
2. Name the droid duo who appeared in all three 
episodes. 
3. What was Han Solo’s occupation? 
4. Who was Luke’s father? (His real name please, not 
Darth Vader) 
5. Was Princess Leia older or younger than her brother 
Luke? 
6. In Return of the Jedi who killed the rotten Emperor 
of the darkside. 
7. How many forms of communication does C-3PO 
know? 
'8. Who wrote the musical score for Star War: 


9. Name the green moon infested by those infernal- 


Ewoks. 

10. What was the sacred weapon of the Jedi Knight? 

11. What star of the trilogy later went on to be a best- 

selling author? 

12. Where do Luke and Obi Wan recruit Hap, Sole to 
icteeannnanlnenniPrate: their quest? — oe 





by Sohnia 


13. What was Princess Leia’s home planet? 

14. How old is Yoda? 

15. Why did Han owe Jabba the Hut money? 

16. What was the name of the system where Yoda’s 
planet was located? 

17. How many Death Stars were there? 
18. Who said,‘‘Laugh it up fuzzball,”’ 
movie? 

19. In which movie does Han Solo finally kiss the 
princess? 

20. Who kills Jabba ihe Hut? 

21. How did Han Solo acquire the Millenium Falcon? 
22. Who played the administrator of Cloud City? 
23. In the Empire Strikes Back, where was the Rebel 
Alliance based? 

24. What were those lanky mechanical imperial snow- 
walkers called? 

25. What actor from the trilogy once quit acting for a 
career in carpentry? 

Bonus: In what capacity was Steven Spielberg associated 
with Star Wars? 


and in which 


About last week... 

Due to numerous requests (and a conflict with OM’s 
therapy session), the long-awaited ‘‘Extraordinarily 
Obscure Movie Quotes Quiz’’ has been shelved in- 
definitely in favor of the masterpiece you see above. 

This week’s winner just goes to prove that five 
mediocre minds are (arguably) better than one good one. 
Hey, Don Pardo, tell the ‘‘Rat Pack’’ led by Amy ‘‘Je 
suis ca va’’ Parker and Katie ‘‘Bunny-Hugger”’ 
Crowley what they’ve won! Well, you get an entire case 
of malted Jedi Juice, AND 3.2 pounds of spiced n’sliced 
pepper loaf. The answers: 

1. Airplane 2. Summer School 3. One Flew Over the 
Cuckoo’s Nest 4. The Adventures of Buckaroo Banzai 
5. I’m Gonna Get You Sucka. 6. Diner 7. Animal House 
8. Say Anything 9. Yellow Submarine 10. Boyz ’N the 
Hood 11. The Breakfast Club 12. House Party 13. Blade 
Runner 14. The Last Picture Show 15. Mystery Train 

5. Throw.Momma from the Train 17. Clue 18. 
Paradise Alley 19. Sixteen Candles 20. Mad Max 21. 
Long Gone 22. Body Double 23., Animal House 24. The 
Blues Brothers 25. History of the World. Bonus: The 
Hollywood Knights 

Remember, all entries are due at the Gatehouse (that 
little building in the ditch next to the BMA) by 5:00 p.m. 


on Wednesday, October 31, 1991 to win the grand prize. 






Campus 


CAMPUS NOTES POLICY 


Campus Notes must be fifty 
words or fewer. Entries must be 
submitted by Wednesday at 5 pm 
before Friday of publication. No 
more than two notes per 
organization will be printed. 


Campus Notes are provided free 
of charge to the Hopkins com- 


munity; however, the News- 
Letter cannot guarentee place- 
ment of every note received. To 
reserve space in a given issue, 
please contact our Business 
Managers for advertising 
information. 





IPS Seminar ‘‘Suburban Autonomy or 
Suburban Dependance? Corporate Ser- 
vice Linkages in the New York, Los 
Angeles and Chicago Metropolitan 
Areas’’ Alex Schwartz, Ph.D., Rutgers 
University. Shriver Hall, Conference 
Room—Ground Floor. Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 30, 1991 3-4pm. 


Find out how you can ‘make a dif- 
ference. ..come to the next Circle K 
meeting, Wednesday at 7:30 in the Gar- 
rett Room. ..And believe us, you can 
make a difference. 


Come to Hoppy Hour this Friday in the 
Glass Pav. It starts at 4:30. . .so be there 
early and enjoy all the treats, including 
candy apples. ..while listening to our 
awesome DJ. Sponsored by Circle K. 


The next meeting of the GRO Council 
will be on TueSday, October 29th at 5:30 
pm in Gilman, Room 37. And Don’t 
miss the Graduate Students Halloween 
Party on (that’s right) Halloween Night, 
in the Great Hall. Best costume wins a 
$75 prize! The party starts at 9 pm. 


The Maryland Student Legislature will 
hold its next meeting Tuesday, October 
29 at 7:30 in Conference Room A. Hear 
about our exciting plans for the future, 
and see what the greatest student 
organization in Maryland’s history is all 
about! For more info call Steve at 
243-3917. 


Fall 1991 NEH Humanities Wednesday 
Seminars: DOSTOEVSKY Notes from 
Underground Richard Macksey (JHU). 
5:45pm. Preclinical Teaching Building 
Auditorium, Monument and Wolfe 
Streets. 


‘Come to HopSFA on Halloween (Thurs- — 


day, Oct 31, 8pm Little Theatre, 
Upstairs in Levering Hall) for the Hallo- 
ween Meeting and Party. Come in 
costume and have fun. 


HATE YOUR CLASSES? PRO- 
FESSORS DRIVING YOU UP THE 
WALL? MIDTERMS GOT YOU 
DOWN? Well, we have a solution to all 
your academic meeting of the Education 
Committee. It is this Tuesday at 7pm in 
the Wolman Meeting Room. 


CONGRATULATIONS to Amy San- 
dusky and Pinkie Knot. They are the 
winners of the $10 book store gift cer- 
tificates down at the Alcohol and Other 
Drugs Awareness Day, October 10, 
sponsored by the Substance Abuse 
Prevention Program and the pena and 
Staff Assistance Program. 


Join the International Community at 
Hopkins for lunch. Every Wednesday in 
Conference Room A in Levering at 
12:00 noon you can meet with graduate 
students from other countries. Bring a 
bag lunch or buy your own. Call x5122 
for additional information. Sponsored by 
the Program for Effective Teaching in 
English of the Internationlal Office. 


J.H.U. Dance Co. will meet next Tues- 
day, Oct. 29 in Gilman Hall Room 110 
at 6:15 pm. Anyone interested in par- 
ticipating in our dance classes is welcom- 
ed. No previous experience required. 
For further info. call Maggie at 
366-4869. 


The School of Arts and Sciences and the 
Anthropology Department present a col- 
oquim by Dr. Patricia Turner assistant 
professor of black students and American 
students at University of Cal. at Davis. 
The colloquim is called Rumors ’N The 
Hood and will be held in the Glass Pav. 
Friday, Nov. Ist, 1:30-3 pm. Small 
reception following presentation. 


There is a Halloween Dance, Friday 
Oct.25 9-2 in Glass Pav. JHU students 


- $4, general $6. $2 discount before 11pm, 


Music DJ’d by JAM Productions. Spon- 
sored by CSA. 


At long last, the Bicycle Club will hold | 
its first organizational meeting on Tues- 
day, November 5 in Conference Room 
B at 8:00pm. Interested cyclists should 
attend or call Bryan at 889-1256 and 
leave a message. Liquid poten ie 
be provided. i eMify 


JSA—Orthodox and cicaariieie ® ser- 
vices: Friday Night 5:50 at Kosher Din- 
ing Hall, AMR I, Services followed by 
Dinner, 


Notes 


STXX NIGHT! The Class of 1994 is 
sponsoring an all-you-can-eat pizza party 
at STYX Bar and Grill on SATURDAY 
OCTOBER 26th from 6:00 pm to 10:00 
pm. The cost is $2 at the door. 


VOLUNTEER! The Class of ’94 is 
sponsoring volunteer for the AIDS 
MEMORIAL QUILT from Nov. 4-11. 
If you are interested, please contact 
Aneesh Chopra at 235-9376. 


HEY JHU!!! Do you want to try Dim- 
Sum? Come with the CSA to China- 
Chef in Rockville. First come first serve 
for FREE TRANSPORTATION!!! 
Make RESERVATIONS by calling 
Chris Chen at 516-0302 or Ray Wang 
. at 235-0888. Please leave a mesage! 


Come and have a Gay old time at 
GALA. The Gay and Lesbian Alliance 
meets Monday at 7:30 in Conference 
Room A. Come and help plan future 
events, socialize, and discuss your ques- 
tions, concerns and the trials and tribula- 
tions of being gay, lesbian or bisexual. 
For more info, call 899-6829 or 
235-1983. 


The Johns Hopkins Karate Club holds 
class every Tuesday and Thursday at 
7:45pm in the wrestling room of the 
Athletic Center. Beginners are welcome. 


Try and find us—I just dare you! The 
Comic Book Club holds its ‘Invisible 
Woman”’ meeting on Tuesday at 6:00 in 
or near the Little Theater. Come by to 
examine the library, pick up comics or 
just hand out, and discuss the secrets of 
invisibility! : 


Outlet, the improvisational acting group, 
will meet Thursdays, from 6:30-8:00 in 
the Little Theater. Come. Bring your 
friends. Bring your family. Bring that 
guy in history who sitS next to you. Call 
Edward Einhorn, 243-0576 for 
information. 


Auditions for THE RIMERS OF 
ELDRICH, a play by Lanford Wilson, 
will be held Monday, Oct 28, 7-10 pm 
in the Glass Pav. and Tuesday, Oct 29 
8-11 also in the Glass Pav. All are in- 
vited to try out. 


How do you embarrass someone, call it 
a gift, and amuse the rest of your friends? 
Try a singing telegram from Octopodes. 
For only $10, we provide a card, a 
flower, and a personalized serenade. For 
more information call Stephanie at 
366-5224. 


‘Women’s Studies Lecture Series. Joan 
Jacobs Brumberg Human Development 
and Family Studies, Cornell University 
‘The Appetite as Voice: Anorexia Ner- 
vosa in the Past and Present.’ 5:00 pm, 
The Arellano Theatre, Levering Hall. 
Co-sponsored by the History of 
Medicine. 


Brown bag lunch series on relationships. 
Alain Joffe, M.D. ‘‘It Will Never Hap- 
pen To Me.’’ Tuesday, November 5, 
Arellano Theater - Levering Hall 
12:05-12:50 pm. (Bring your own 
Brown bag lunch. Beverages will be 
provided.) 


G. Harry Pouder Memorial Lecture. 
“Writing fiction and writing for the 
film,’’ with Larry McMurtry, Pulitzer 
Prize winning writer and author of 
Endearment, Lonesome Dove, The Last 
Picture Show, and others. October 29, 
8 pm. Shriver Hall Auditorium. 


Lecture—‘‘The Collapse of Socialism in 
Eastern Europe and The Soviet Union: 
A Road Map To the Market,”’ with 
Steve H. Hanke, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins 
University professor of Applied 
Economics, personal economic advisor 
to the former Deputy Prime Minister of 
the Socialist Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia, author of Privitization and 
Development and coauthor with Sir Alan 
Walters of Capital Markets and Develop- 
ment. October 30, 12 noon, Garrett 
Room. 


‘Apply now for the Urban Policy Intern- 
ship Program (Spring 1992 semester), 
a 6-credit undergraduate course in urban 
policy featuring a seminar and intern- 
ships in city government, planning, law, 
social services, community organization, 

economic development, and related 
fields. For information and applications, 

contact Robert Seidel, Institute for Policy 

’ Studies, Shriver Hall, 338-4624. 


A support group for persons with Eating 
Disorders meets on Mondays, 4:30pm at 
the White House, Homewood Campus. 
For more information, please call 
338-8278. 


The Johns Hopkins International Folk 
Dancers host International Folk Dancing 
every Sunday Night in the Great Hall of 
Levering Student Centet on the 
Homewood campus. Line and couple 
dances from around the world are taught 
and led. Beginners are especially 


welcome. NO| _PARTNERS 
NECESSARY! is $1, heel 
Teaching from 8-9pm and 


cing from 9-11pm. Call 483-1923 oe 


more information. Sponsored by the Of- 
fice of Student Activities. ' 


- For more info call the 24-hour events line at | 


338- 
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